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Visit Germany andlet the 
Nibelungen Route be your 


«=l ' 



nn tells allies: there’s 
no change in course 


German roads will get you 
there - totheOdenwald 
woods, for instance, where 
events In the Nibelungen 
saga, the mediaeval German 
vwi h 0r °l c epic, are said to have 
taken place. Sagas may have 
little basis In reality, but these 
woods about 30 miles south of 
Frankfurt could well have 
| witnessed gaiety and tragedy 
£ In days gone by. In Worms, on 
* the left bank of the Rhine, 
people lived 5,000 years ago. 
From the 5th century AD the 
kings of Burgundy held court 
there, going hunting in the 
Odenwald. 

With a little Imagination you 
can feel yourself taken back 
into the past and its tales and 
exploits. Drive from Werthelm 
on the Main via Miltenberg and 
Amorbach to Michelstadt, with 
Its 15th centuiy half-timbered 
Rathaus. Cross the Rhine 
after Benshelm and take a look 
at the 11th to 12th century 
Romanesque basilioa In Worms. 


1 The Hagen Monument In 
Worms 

2 Miltenberg 

3 Odenwald 

4 Michelstadt 

5 Werthelm 
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ssultalions with friendly Western 
sniiries are helping the new Bonn 
went in foreign aiTairs. 
fj have created confidence both at 
(ihd abroad by showing that tics 
a Bona and its neighbours re- 
ibict after changes at the top. 
consultations also help relux do- 
(tqsion. 

take the wind out of the sails of 
le election campaign urgument 
die government is poorly 
to look after the country's for- 
icy interests because it lucks 

t Kohl has largely maintained 
ity in the foreign policy pursued 
Uw Bonn government he heads, 
path, was smoothed by Foreign 
# Hans-Diet rich peuschcr, who 
hre changed sides ut home but 

-Rome bid 
boost Euro 
cooperation 

and Rome arc to step up ef« 
to boost European coopera- 


ted efforts to push the Euro- 
^t,as the Colombo-Gcnscher bid 
uify European, cooperation is 
*Si$ agreed during Ho tin Presi- 
W Carstons* state visit to Italy, 
jwena was accompanied by his 

* Minister, Huns-Dietrlch Gens- 

■tfeed to a suggestion by Sig- 
°n)bo, the ,Iialian Foreign Mi- 
Jftst was endorsed by President 
M Premier Spadolini. . 

P:that Bonn, which will chair 
P Council of Ministers in th? 
®° r next year, should convene a 
p summit meeting. ,• . , 

piS^id president Carstcns. after 
■to Rome, needed fresh impe- 
.Wd Rome agree on this. The 
W not regain a mere customs 

* Colombo felt the proposed 
of the European Council ought 
'wklbns on both political and 
’Continued on page 2 
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hus no cause to depart from his foreign 
policy course. 

So Bonn's foreign policy new and old 
is a policy previously laid down and 
coordinated by Helmut Schmidt. 

A successful round of Franco-Ger- 
man consultations in Bonn were 
followed by two days of Anglo-German 
talks attended by Mrs Thatcher and no 
fewer than four members of her Cabi- 
net. 

Both rounds of talks bore the hall 
mark of continuity in foreign policy: 
Herr Kohl and Mrs Thatcher will not 
have found it difficult to prepare for the 
Nuto and EEC summits. 

Their aim was to arrivo at a joint stra- 
tegy on trade with the East bloc that 
would not impose an even greater bur- 
den on tics with Washington. 

President Reagan’s intention of lift- 
ing the Siberian pas pipeline boycott, 
which was controversial in America too, 
will naturally make it easier to return to 
a greater community of interest with in 
the Atlantic alliance. ", 

Mr Reagan’s decision to pome round 
to the Europcun point of view is a parti- 
cularly striking proof that Western Eu- 
rope's determination on the pipeline 
deni has paid dividends. 

Mrs Thatcher, M. Mitterrand and 
Herr Schmidt did not allow a wedge to 
be driven between them by the US Pre- 
sident. They stood their ground. 

They ulso convinced Washington 
they were right, so the through over the 
Atlantic was not followcdby a storm. 

Herr Kohl, although he was critical at 
the time of details of how Chancellor 
Schmidt handled negotiations, appro : 
ved in principle of the stand Herr 
Schmidt took. 

As Opposition leader he left no doubt 
that contracts orice signed must be 
obeyed to the letter. 





At the Berlin Wall, British Prime Minister Margaret Thatcher In Berlin with Chancel- 
lor Kohl and (right) the Mayor of West Berlin, Richard von Welzs Bcker, (Photo: A pi 

Herr Kohl has not departed from his rxii j i V 

predecessor's Ostpolitik either, but dif- 1 113. tCllCr D13K6S 

ferences in accentuation are clearly up- ^ : 

Now he is Chancellor and leader of a 3 pOlIlt 1 

Christian and Free Democratic coali- , J* ’ J 

tion he shows an air of greater detenni- Q tin III* T T*PPfl OTYI 
nationand is willing to bo more.rortli*- • aWUMi II WlfUIfl . . 
right now aiid again 6n Ostpolftik and TJ ost-war British foreign policy lias 
defence. JT been remarkably consistent in its 

Herr Kohl hus been given backing clearly stated determination to defend 
from Whitehall for his policy of being llic freedom of Berlin: " 
tough but fair toward Moscow and East It is u voluntary commitment With 
Berlin and to insist on counter-conces- deep roots In the British view of democ- 
sions in return for concessions mude by racy. Britain has no compunction ' in 
Bonn. :• pledging support for freedom Wherever 

Mrs Thatcher’s visit to Berlin was it is most threatened. ’ 1 

clearly : demonstrative, and 1 she has Mrs Thatcher’S visit to Berlin and the 
earned respect even in the Kremlin for Wall reaffirmed a ; point previously 

the determined stand she took: on the made by Qudqn Elizabeth and past Bri- 

Falkhmds. ■ .'■•■! i lish Prime Ministers: ‘ 1 ■ 1 ’ 

She was the first British Prime Minis- . Like them, Mrs Thutchfcr had no dif- 
ter to visit Berlin for 1 1 years, and her ficulty in saylng just'hdw she felt arid in 
visit showed that Britain. backed Bonn’s reacting rtaiuittlly to* ah urvhutbral state 
policies toward both Eakt and West. of affairs.' ; 1 '■ ' ‘ • 

Bodo Schulte • ‘ SHe Was not afraid t’o call a spade a 

; * (NordwesL 1 Zeliung, 29 October 1982) spade ih d'cpjlt'exf in which md HV Ger*- 






Bonn President Kari Carstena during his official visit to Rome. He is Hanked by Ita- 
lian Prime Minister Giovanni Spadolinl (left) and Foreign Minister Emilio Colombo. 
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i about freedoip 

id post-war British foreign policy lias 
IT been remarkably consistent in its 
lg clearly stated determination to defend 
ig (lie freedom of Berlin: 
st It Is u voluntary commitment With 
s- deep roots in the British view of democ- 
>y racy. Britain has no compunction ' in 
pledging support for freedom Wherever 
ss it is most threatened. ’ ■ 1 
is Mrs Thatcher’S visit to Berlin and the 
ir Wall reaffirmed a ; point previously 
ic made by Quden Eli k zdbeth and past Bri- 
tish Prime Ministers: ‘ 1 • 1 

s- . Like them, Mrs Thutch6r had no dif- 
er ficulty in saylng just'hdw she 1 felt arid in 
’s reacting ridtuf ill ly to* ah uipiatbral state 

: of affairs. 1 ; * ' ’■ 1 ;• ‘ • 

1 ' SHe Was hot'kfrdid'tb call a spade a 

2 ) spade.ih d'cpntexf in which many per*- 
mim politicians scdtfi 'to'hdve the grtat- 
est’diffiqulty Itidbihgfeo. ; ' 1 : 

' ' Maybe - ’ fhii' ttiatter-of-fdctness, the 
'{ ability to describe a situation just as it 
isi will make some underestimate the 
value of sadh a gift for, the hosts. 

1 "Mrs’ Thatcher’s attitude had a moral 
lessQri tb 1 teach its and she would riot be 
the Iron Lady If she were hot to make 

the point. • 1 

, ■ The ’ defence 1 of • freedom must never 
»! be’ made dependent ’bh geographical 
| Considetetibns,’ she ’said: It was purbly 
and simply a matter of prihciple. . 

1 ; One had no choice of resisting bne 
dictatorship while tolerating a noth eh 
SHe 'did hof agre'e ; with' the; faint-hiUrted 
Who felt a tew Falkland Islanders* free: 
dom might be surrendered because it 
Was hot worth defending. 1 ' 

" Her Visit to BeHin may have triadd 
some think again about islands' of free- 
dom, be, they in the South Atlantic or iii 
a Sea of bppression arid ; violence' such 
a- as Berlin iri the mld'dli of the ODR. - ' 

■ ' ' Hahs-JQrgdh Mtitfcr 
itt) (Haiburgir AberidbliH, 30 October 1 982) 
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Missile deployment: time for 
decisions begins to press 


T lie Bonn government is soon going 
to face a problem as pressing as 
that of economic issues — missile mo- 
dernisation in Europe. 

Hiere is a wide gap between the mo- 
tives behind the resolution to modernise 
the missiles arsenal and what the public 
thinks is going to happen. 

This was confirmed at a meeting in 
Berlin held by Shepherd Stone, repre- 
senting the Aspen Institute and Karl 
Kaiser, of the German Foreign Affairs 
Association. 

Diplomats and experts from seven 
countries met to discuss the missiles, in- 
cluding Paul Nitze, the American 
handling negotiations over inter- 
mediate-range nuclear weapons talks in 
Geneva. 

The Issue will be a difficult one for 
Bonn, regardless of who wins the gene- 
ral election proposed for March. 

Decisions on modernisation are due 
to be made next year. Nato deadlines 

Sino-Soviet 

stalemate 

T he Sino-Soviet talks ended in Pek- 
ing without substantial progress. 
The two sides agreed to a farther ex- 
change of views in Moscow. 

Both said they would like to Improve 
relations at government level but admit- 
ted that ideological differences between 
them were insuperable for the time be- 
ing. 

They also said there were serious obs- 
tacles to progress on better ties between 
the two governments. 

For the moment (if ever), Moscow 
cannot agree to Peking's demands for 
demilitarisation of common border 
areas, for a Soviet withdrawal from 
Afghanistan and for an end to the Viet- 
namese invasion of Cambod ia, 

China still feels threatened, but as the 
French Communist leader, Georges 
Marchals, noted on a visit to Peking, 
“things are on the move." 

The resumption of ties between Chi- 
nese and French Communists after a 
17-year break proves the point. So does 
their joint rejection of the idea of a sin- 
gle centre of international communism. 

This was a sign of flexibility that M. 
Marchals demonstrated in Peking, 
doubtless after consultation with Mos- 
cow. 

} l c, gained, the impression that China 
felt US imperialism was more 
dangerous than the Soviet variety. Bonn 
President Karl, Carsfens returned from 
the Chinese capital -having gained (ho 
diametrically opposite view. 

But casting cqnfuslon is part of dip- 
lomacy* and what the Chinese and Rus- 
sians are currently up to does not seem 
to amount toipucb more. 

.In the Kremlin Mr Brezhnev outlined 
to Soyiet military leaden how he felt 
about China. He was level-headed but 
nonetheless .hoped better times might 
lieahead. 

Where nothing, is at stake, as at ,an 
event held by the 1 Soviet-Chinese 
Friendship Association In Moscow, real 
parties have been held. 

But it stUI. looks as, (hough both the 
Russians and the .Chinese are waiting to 
see how the Americans react.' 

. (SOddeuuehe Zelhing, 29 .pctobcr 1982) 


were set in 1979 and will expire at the 
end of next year. So It is time to start 
thinking it over. 

Americans at the meeting hit a sore 
point in seeking to rectify the German 
interpretation of the term “dual track 
decision." 

It meant, they said, that missiles were 
to be modernised and negotiations 
might be held, whereas Germans would 
prefer to see the priorities reversed. 

As long as negotiations continued, 
the Germans argued, the new US missi- 
les ought not to be deployed in Europe. 

This misunderstanding has indeed 
been sold to the German public, but the 
moment of truth will come soon 
enough. 

In a few months* time the new wea- 
pon systems will be installed, as resol- 
ved in 1979 by the Bonn government, by 
Nato and by the SPD party conference. 

All Europe will be influenced by the 
war of words that Is sure to be waged in 
Germany, but especially Bonn's allies 
and partners in the missile modernisa- 
tion resolution. 

Doubts may fairly bd expressed as to 
whether governments have done 
enough to impress on domestic opinion 
the reality on which the missile moder- 
nisation resolution is based. 

Who has been sufficiently outspoken 
In making it clear that Soviet SS-20 mis- 
sile systems have made Europe a nu- 
clear 'hostage of the Soviet Union? ■ • j 
Who has made the point that Europe 
must try to extrioate itself from this sta- 
te of affairs and that the missile moder- 
nisation resolution was to some extent 
bom . of despair and was not taken 
merely because the West was keen on 
arms modernisation? 

Now the deadline comes closer we 
can be sure to be told even more em- 
phatically that, as Willy Brandt puts it, 
tho missile modernisation resolution 
means no systems are to be deployed as 
long as negotiations are still in progress. 

Yet in reality the first consignments 
will be delivered in April, hard on the 
heels of the general election. 

No-one knows which government 
will then have, to deal with how much of 
an outcry; let alone violent protest. But 
there Is an alarming prospect of de- 
monstrations directly affecting the US 
military presence in Germany and pos- 
sibly being accompanied by acts of ter- 
rorism. 1 

German magazines are certain to 
prjitt ground plans of suitable targets. 

The reaction of US public opinion, 
not to mention its foreign policy reper- 

Contlnued from page 1 
economic aspects of European integra- 
tion. • 

In the political context he had in 
mind approval of, say, the European: 
Act In economic terms he envisaged 
greater coordination: ;of economic poli- , 
des, improvements :to the European 
: Monetary System 1 am} progress on EEC : 
!flnances.' 

j. "For Italy," tie stressed, “it is essen- 
tial for. a link to be istablished, in the 
framework of a European concept, bet^ 
ween bids to strengthen political institu- 
tions and efforts to promote economic 
integration" 

After the official, part, of. his visit to- 
;fUiy pr Carstens went to Palermo befo- 


cussions, hardly bears thinking about, 
so appalling might It prove. 

The Russians will have little difficul- 
ty in sending up a smokescreen of appa- 
rent concessions to confuse the debate 
in Germany and Europe, thereby mak- 
ing It even more difficult for us to keep 
domestic opinion clear as to our own 
goals. 

Problems have already arisen because 
the need to preserve the confidential 
nature of the Geneva INF talks pre- 
vents the Americans from briefing a 
wider public on how matters stand. 

Anti-American sentiment in the West 
nowadays has no trouble in fleshing out 
arguments that failure to reach agree- 
ment is due solely to a lack of good will 
on Washington’s part. 

For this reason alone, it is argued, ne- 
gotiations must be continued and missi- 
le deployment deferred. 

Having agreed to regard the progress 
of the Geneva talks as confidential, the 
United States is not in a position to cry 
out from the rooftops how the talks are 
faring. 

The Americans are unable to say in 
public that the Russians are not. prepa- 
red at present to make the slightest ge- 
nuine concession. 

■ They cannot speak out and admit 
that unless the Russians are prepared to 
change their minds in one way or an- 
other the INF talks can already be re- 
garded as having been a failure. 

The Soviet attitude is not, in any 
case, based on the assumption that the 
future will be any more gentle than the 
present is or the past has been. 

The West would at least like to redu- 
ce the threat posed by the Soviet SS-20 
missiles, which the Russians see as their 
all-round means of keeping neighbour- 
ing countries on their best behaviour. 

; 'The ’Russians arms ' build-up is busy 
preparing for new threats, such as the 
SS-21 and SS-22 missiles, not to men- 
tion an updated version of the SS-20. 

This is the grim truth, and it cannot 
be changed by any number of homilies. 
It will be a test of nerveB for German 
democracy, and not one of a Idnd many 
would like to see. 

Implementation of missile moderni- 
sation will not lead to a clash as a fore- 
gone conclusion, as though two mad 
motorists Were driving head-on at each 
other., , ; 

The West's viewpoint must be that if 
We go ahead with missile modernisation 
the balance will at least have been part- 
ly restored. 

Can this point bei clearly put across to 
confused people In headlong flight 
from reality with a mixed bag of vague 
ideas? 

This Is the crucial question that faces 
the SPD Opposition in Bonn at present. 
Shirking the issue will not do. 

Robert Held 

(Frankfurter Allgsmdne Zeitung 
fDr Deutschland, 26 October 1982) 


re returning to Rome to visit the Vati- 
can. 

He said his talks had shown that 
Bonn and Rome were largely agreed on 
world affairs. .He felt this was due to 
common interests as medium-sized Eu- 
. ropean powers. 

They were agreed both' in European 
affairs aqd hr respect of ties between 
Europe and America. '!< 

Representatives of both countries em- 
phasised the need to resolve Euro- Ame- 
rican difficulties arising mainly from 
controversy oventhe Siberian gas pipe- 
line boptract between several European 
countries and the Soviet Union, 

. i ■ > Friedrich Meichsner 

{Die Welt, 28 October 1982) 


Armaments tl IB0NN 

best defence, Schmidt not to 
says Brezhnei run again 

for Chancellor 


M r Brezhnev has told Soviet t 
ry leaders in Moscow that tr 
ington is waging a political, ccob 
and ideological offensive against « 
lism. 

He is right. Mr Reagan is opeah 
gaged in nothing less than a foi, 
anti-Soviet campaign. 

The Soviet response to the US i 


STUTTGARTER 

ZEITUNG 

ihe Schmidt era is over. Former 


effort was evidently intended lol Chancellor Helmut Schmidt has no 


monstrate to Soviet brasshau d siion of standing again for the 
foreign opinion that Moscow feeh anellorship. 

to face the US challenge in the m3 - , . . . . . 

sector [It announced his decision at a meet- 

Mr Brezhnev reaffirmed the dod Pf 1 "'"? Soc5al Demo ' 
of peace by untiring reinforces ^ They put heavy pressure on 
defence efforts and combat readint ,t0 c ^ an 8 e his min d- But he was 
That means Russia too feels l 1 n ' 
armed to the teeth and strength There' are several reasons. Health (he 
the armed forces are still the best! is pacemaker); rest from the hiirly- 
rity safeguards there are. afrof politics; and the fact that some 

It goes without saying that m oil Democrats made only a belated 
and Western Europe are consideftfwdF loyalty probably played apart. 


the armed forces are still the bests 
rity safeguards there are. 

It goes without saying that An 
and Western Europe are consider! 


1» o"]y p^ljr entitled to 'l*J hi the main reason is political arith- 

i ^ fu Z ?" eV i! S °, t0,d h ‘\“% ^ Social Democrats are not 
leaders that practical preparations^ l0( jo very well. Forecasts make it 
the stationing of new US mediam-rtta likely that the best result they can 
missiles in Western Europe were aflta| 8& h U ng Parliament, 
dy in progress. T 

This was seen alongside ndodilPt might well be a tremendous fea- 
US defence efforts and developsMiSp.h Herr Schmidt’s cap. If he had 
Lebanon that could hardly be tolhtW “*ain it would have been largely 
viet Union’s liking and which, the ff ^ 

viet leader said, must be bland oiL wouid rti „ bave been onIy 
rad land America. fwd-best. it would be a defeat in 

It was a combination that of power politics, and a defeat at 
.have prompted the gathering 0 f a successor he sees as in- 

litary commanders to consider eaLo^ 

measures as previously threatened™; 

West were to go ahead with miufof he ™ Democrats were to poll 

i • i . . jt_HHnan mi/a aah* an#4 lltaip ninrn qe 


d-best. it would be a defeat in 
of power politics, and a defeat at 
nds of a successor he sees as in- 
stall. : - 


demisation, a plan the Russians d 
In describing the Reagan admi 
tion as fall of rash and coarse 
viour and brazen egoism Mr Bp 


Jihan five per cent and (heir place as 
id party in the Bundestag were taken 
lie Greens, or environmentalists, the 
a] Democrats might need to rely on 


viuui auu uiaicu cguisui mi w-m . - 

can be taken to have dismissed snyf 1 backing to regain power. 


of resuming talking with the US. Ike could be no question of He!- 
He did not so much as waste ail iSchmldt relying on the Greens; he 
word on the Geneva disarmament 6 ads them with deep suspicion. : 

although it would have been app«f Mdn, no matter how dubious the 
tc to doso at a mUltary gathobfr, ®,iances w „„ whlch power 
This is the context in wWch tM n «j hand3 in Bonn in Septemberi 
tdet appeal to Peking, an offanri 1Schmld! sensed , hat hls , |me was 
the third time by the Soviet lea«| \ . 

person, must be seen. , lkM . . „ .. , . 

Given the growing compteta *»"» the hde of change, 

world affairs, relaxation of ttiujfS h «™ b «" ° n 'y » 

the other' side of the Soviet r< » the SPD to enable the So- 

would clearly be desirable for «>€S? erau a better chance 

viet military establishment in ■ nrat ™ arcb \ 

But Peking does not seem to MW* outlook extends as far as Mar 
sen to the bait. Mr Brezhnev (Wj® further. It never has done. So 


feel there had yet been any changflj decided, of his own free will, to 
principle in Chinese foreign da 7’ 

• Schmidt ■ will realise that this 


(Bremer Nschricfateii, 28 < 
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** S8 a disappointment to many 
^ and to fellow-Social Democrats 
Mlcuiarj 

Jdidsion is a seriduk blow for the 
1 Ragafdless whether it may cost 
R|ty two or five per cent at the 
J’Ms d sure sign that it will ' 
terms with a spell in Op| 

Nil clearly' do all it can to bask in 
Elected glamoui' of a mdn who whs 
Mulshed Chancellor. 

P the Social Democrats* eclipse at 
J® 11 * is unlikely to be as serious aS 
[7 commentators have forecast foi 


Bramen-BIuminlMl. Dlilrlbuled « »-• uio COCIBI IlPmnrrsira’ -nm 

MAIUNG8, Inc. S« WeaJ 2dlh 8lttel. Nbw K* fL.,, ^emacraiS eCIlp 

10011. _ ^‘8 Is unlikely to be as serio 

. Al ifUclM which THE GERMAN THIBUfffiwSp Commentators have 

’ f0reCSa 

1 Genscher,. the - 
surB t0 taad the 

bi ill corrMpondeffck plMSi qwl" election, 

number which ippcare on.M vnppv- . ^IQould make it easier far the 
■steruks. above your tddreu 1 • • ~ • * ( l ca « 1B r lor me 

... . , .. . ^ “live over the six months 
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October to March the effective allega- 
tion that Herr Genscher is a turncoat 
and a traitor to the SPD-FDP cause. 

What is more, the interim Kohl go- 
vernment is unlikely to have much that 
is unduly convincing to show for itself 
after six months at the helm in Bonn. 

Even so, with Helmut Schmidt at the 
SPD helm it would have been a more 
closely-run race. 

If all had gone well the vote of no- 
confidence that ousted him might even 
have gone down in history as a tempo- 
rary upset. 

But the Social Democrats must now 
genuinely regroup and wage their elec- 
tion campaign from the Opposition 
benches, which presents a number of 
difficulties with poll day just around 
the corner. 

At present the SPD may be confased 
and disappointed, but it would do well 
not to overlook the long-term prospects 
it now has. 

In reality Helmut Schmidt, by stand- 
ing down, has set his cap at clarity and 
honesty. All the party wanted him to do 
was to stand as the SPD candidate for 
the Chancellorship in March. 

The Social Democrats would then 
have had to elect a successor, which 
would no doubt have annoyed many 
voters who had voted for Schmidt. 

So his decision assumes the propor- 
tion of a move that clears the decks for 
the next generation of SPD leaders. 

His most likely successor, Hans-Jo- 
chen Vogel, the. Opposition leader in 
Berlin, is a man who has emerged from 
a chequered SPD career as a unifying 
factor in the party. , 

Herr Vogel is a linkman and mediator 
between old-style Social Democracy 
and new movements. He is a man who 
might be acceptable to the environmen- 
talists without upsetting .traditional 
SPD voters. . , 

He. could well succeed in the long 
term in accomplishing what SPD leader 
Willy Brandt dreams of: forging a new 
left-wing majority now the SPD has 
been left in the lurch by the FDP. 

He could do so; he need not necessa- 
rily do so. But it is definitely up to the 
SPD to cope with the political. challenge 
posed by alternative movements. 

This is a task the Social Democrats 
face regardless how reluctant they may 
be to tackle it and regardless how many 
lean years on the Opppsition benches it 
may require. , , 

So Helmut Schmidt's decision not to 
stand again may well be a service to the 
party that will stand it in good stead in 
the longer term. 

Joachim Worthmann 
(Stuitgarter Zeitung, 27 October 1982) 


Man who built a foreign 
policy brick by brick 


H elmut Schmidt has bequeathed to 
his successor a foreign policy est- 
ablished on a firm foundation and a 
long-term basis. 

It combines Konrad Adenauer's 
Westpolitik and Willy Brandt's Ostpoli- 
tik as a sound basis from which, retain- 
ing close ties with the EEC and Nato, to 
venture into world affairs. 

He saw the Federal Republic's diffi- 
cult position at the East-West cross- 
roads as a position of strength and an 
opportunity of establishing influence 
without undue power outlay. 

The influence he sought was a con- 
stant quest for balance as an active 
peace safeguard that was best in keep- 
ing with his country’s economic and se- 
curity interests . and its historical and 
moral circumstances. 

The result was the international repu- 
tation the Federal Republic of Germany 
enjoys today.. 

Realising how heavily dependent 
Germany was on European and inter- 
national conditions, he always tried to 
see home affairs in terms of foreign 
policy. 

That was how he justified his coura- 
geous bid to influence world affairs as a 
means of creating conditions in which a 
solution to domestic problems might be 
possible. ; 

For this the Federal Republic re- 
quired a credible and feasible, overall 
concept. Helmut Schmidt drew one up 
and undertook the thankless task of 
gaining international acclaim far it. 

He succeeded only in parf,. although 
his successes were in Important aspects, 
but what he aimed at remains' the task 
German foreign policy mpst accom- 
plish. 

Helmut Schmidt came ddsest to 
reaching his target in summer 1980, 
when the Vebice sum'hilts'fthe' EEC 'and 
the' Western economic simtmit) agreed 
on a global strategy. 

It was a strategy combining the 
West's political, economic ahd military 
possibilities that was clearly written to 
large extent by him. 

Later, on an unforgettable visit to the 
Kremlin, he persuaded . the Soviet 
Union . to consider tho wide-ranging 
Western negotiating proposals on disar- 
mament and arms control. 1 *. 

These Western proposals were them- 
selves drawn up at his behest and in- 
cluded in the 1979 Nato resolution tio 


How he reached the top 


• Helmut Schmidt, born on 23 De- 
cember ,1918 In Hamburg, was first 
elected to the Bonn Bundestag In 
1953. He figured mainly 1 as a defence 
expert: and opponent of- nuclear wea- 
pons for the Bundeswehr. In 1961 he 
returned to Hamburg as Senator for 
Home Affairs. 

• He returned to the Bundestag in 
1965, first as deputy to Fritz Brief as 
leader of the SPD parliamentary par- 
ty/then, after Brier died in 1967; as its 
leader.'- ■' *' • • 

■ Hie Social Democrats had moved 
in 1966 from the Opposition to the go- 
vernment benches in coalition with 
the Christian Democrats. 

In 1967 Schmidt was elected a 
member of the SPD presidium, of na- 
tional executive, tad a year Idter he 
became a deputy leader df the party. 1 


. - • In 1969 he > was appointed De- 
fence Minister in the first Social and 
Free Democratic government headed 1 
by Willy Brandt. He stronglytsuppor-.' 
ted>the continued < stationing of- nil- 
clear -missile carriers ib 'file Federal 
Republic df Germany. ■ i-i - i > 

• In 1 972 he took over from Karl 

Schiller for a while as Economic Af- 1 
fairs and Finance Minister. He re&i- ? 
ned the finance portfolio after a gene- 
ral Election. , n 

• On 16 May -1974 he was voted ■■ 
Chancellor by the Social add FnefciDe- ■ 
mberats after Willy Brandt had. resign- 
ed in' connection -with an- -espionage ; 
affair at the Chancellor’s Officew 

The German, economy was still suf- 
fering from' the repercussions- of -the >; 
1973 oil crisisj i : ; r ' ; ■ -r • v, ^ • ; 

" 1 ' ’ (Mannhelmer Morgen, 27 October 1982) ’ 



Helmut Schmidt..., constructed sound 
base for tile future. (Photo: Sven Stmon) 

go ahead with missile modernisation if 
nothing came of them. 

The new US administration that took 
qyer a few months later made short 
shrift of this promising start. 

A new Messiah in Washington every 
four years, as Valentin Falin, the former 
Soviet ambassador in Bonn bitterly put 
it recently, is mbre thqn world affairs 
cap tpke. 

Helmut Schmidt had to come, (o 
terms with four US Presidents, each of 
whom sought to distinguish himself 
.from, hjs predecessor by pursuing fresh 
pplicies.. r . 

On three occasions he saw for him- 
self how, after, a transitional phase, it 
was buclf to continuity in Washington. 
But not w^en Ronald Repgan assumed 
office’.'. ( . ,.j 

In a fundamental change the Reagan 
administration scrapped the policy of 
detente and reverted to,1950s-style con- 
frontation strategy. 

It was last summer before this change 
was confirmed once and for all after the 
Versailles and Bonn' summits had 
seemingly endorsed a return to the old 
basic concept once more. . • 

• A few days afterwards Alexander 
Haig was forced to resign as US Secre- 
tary of State. Washington imposed res- 
trictions on the Siberian gas pipeline 
contract that hit ,■ America’s European 
allies. , . < 

Then there was the steel war between 
the .Unitedi. States , and the European 
Community and, above <all, America's 
increasingly- obvious resistance to poli- 
cies of security and cooperation -in Eu- 
rope... 11 • • .'H'r, I, ' 

Between, them, these trends prayed 
that the change of course had 'prevailed 
once and for all In the United States*; 

.. The- new course is based on the 
doubtful assumption that America Is In 
a position to use its economic and mili- 
tary resources and its lead in modern 
technology to reassert the world leader*- 
ship it. indisputably held in the post-war 
years, -e n . • • n 

..Helmut- Schmidt sought in vain to 
counteract the trends triggered ?by >a 
heavy Increase in. US .defence spending 
and - ruthless monetarist » and - high 
ipterestrrate: policies that drove the in- 
ternational.- economic ; -.system i to the 
brink' of coilapse.. r < -t i..-? 

Others must now eta**' to terms with 
tiie .consequences. They can thank.him 
• ■ ‘i j Continued on page 9 ' : ■ 
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■ HOME AFFAIRS 

Unions give a warning to 
the Kohl government 


G ermany's trade unions might aban- 
don their moderate stance on pay 
if the Kohl government continues with 
what is seen as an austerity policy at the 
expense of labour alone. 

The government should not Ignore 
the first warning shots across its bows 
from the trade union movement 
Although the government has chang- 
ed, the problems remain the same. So 
does the disenchantment in the German 
trade union federation (DGB). 

It didn't like the policies of the for- 
mer government and it doesn't like 
those of the new one. 

This is shown by the tide of protest 
as organised labour takes to the streets 
in protests that were organised against 
the "socially unbalanced" cutbacks of 
the Schmidt government. The change of 
government has simply shifted the tar- 
get of the protests, not the cause. 

Ironically, the very Social Democrats 
who supported Herr Schmidt’s policies 
before the Free Democrats decided to 
change partners have joined the DGB 
protest marches that were originally di- 
rected against them. 

Although the new government's so- 
cial security cutbacks are deeper than 
the old government’s, the fact is that 
Kohl is simply continuing on the course 
charted by Schmidt. Even the unions 
aren't saying that the cuts are just the 
work of the conservatives. 

' ' The DGB is not protesting against 
the cutbacks as such but against the re- 
distribution of incomes that goes with 
them. 

The Schmldt-Genscher government 
came Under attack when it penalised se- 
condary school and university students 
along with labour while treating above- 
average earners with kid gloves. 

Investment from 
wages plan 

B erth old Keller, chairman of the tex- 
tile workers* union (OTB), believes 
jobs In the industry can be saved if wor- 
kers lend some of their Income to their 
employees for investment. 

He says the loans would come from 
pay increase and would be secured. The 
worker would not be taking a commer- 
cial risk. 

Textiles is being hBrd hit by foreign 
competition and many workers have 
been laid off over the past few yean. 

> Herr Keller said the idea of invest- 
ment from pay packets wa9 neither a 
departure from nor a criticism of collec- 
tive bargaining policies. . . 

It was a additional collective bargain- 
ing instrument: “We must adapt to 
changed economic conditions," he says. 

But not all union members support 
him. Some object to providing capital 
for industry. 

• Keller says his union wanted neither 
to Forgo wages ncreases nor to uncouple 
collective bargaining' from overall eco- 
nomic developments. : 

•The new government, the Bundestag 
parties and the business community 
were engaged In a shift from consump- 
tion to investment; Business, naturally, 
could not exist on investment only but 
needed demand. That meant consump- 
tion. 1 Harry Roegner 

(All jeraejns Zdluoi Malax, 22 October 1982) 


In the end, income ceilings for joint 
tax returns of couples remained the 
only sacrifice for high earners Schmidt 
wanted to introduce in the face of pro- 
tests from Economic Affairs Minister 
Count Lambsdorff. 

The new government has dropped 
this plan, replacing it by a compulsory 
interest-free loan to the government for 
those in the higher income brackets. But 
since this money is to be repaid, the 
sacrifice is minimal. 

Hie plans of both Sohmidt and Kohl 
are socially unbalanced. In their effort 
to revitalise the economy, both were de- 
termined to go easy on self-employed 
professionals and small and medium- 
sized businesses. They expected the 
broad working class to help All the bud- 
get gaps. 

Though the dispute between the go- 
vernment and unions is likely to heat up 
in the coming months, it won't go far 
enough to develop into declared war — 
even it the DGB does not succeed in 
bringing about any major policy 
change. 

Kohl is only a provisional chancellor, 
and the unions will want to see what 
will happen after the general election 
scheduled for March. 

If Kohl Is confirmed in office and if 
he continues to dismantle the social 
welfare system without regard for the 
workers the DGB will have to consider 
stepping up the conflict. 

The Kill unclear contours of the new 
policy are bound to become clearer af- 
ter the March elections — and not only 
in the Bocial security sector. 

The unions will then be able to see 
what the government’s attitudes are on 
such issues as labour co-determination, 
unemployment, vocational training and 
environmental and peace policy. All 
these elements are of major importance 
to the unions. 

The DGB leadership assumes that la- 
bour will have a tougher time in gen- 
eral. 

The feeling of being abandoned by 
the government is likely to become 
more pronounced in the DOB. 

It might be going too far to fear a 


I s the new Bonn government a pro- 
business government? And if it is, 
does business do the decent thing and 
return its support? ■ 

, These questions have developed into ' 
something of a controversy. Two of the 
central characters in the debate are Pro- 
fessor Rolf Rodenstock and Herr Otto 
Wolff von Amerongen. 

Professor Rodenstock is. president of 
the national federation of Germany in- 
dustry (BDI) and Herr von Amerongen 
is president of the standing conference 
jof chambers of industry and commerce 
(DIHD. 

' Professor Rodenstock came under 
fire from the SPD when he called on 
the business community to start invest- 
ing. The SPD argued that this' was an 
indirect admission that industry had de- 
liberately delayed investments during 
the Schmldt-Gcttsoher government. • 1 
Now, the oritica say, industry is called 
upon to abandon this reticence < al- 
though economic conditions have hard- 
ly improved since the change of govern- 
ment. 


political radicalisation of parts of la- 
bour; but any further alienation bet- 
ween the unions and the government 
must accelerate a potentially explosive 
development: the .individual branches 
of the DOB could increasingly try to 
bring about reforms denied to them by 
the government through collective bar- 
gaining. 

Among the issues that could play a 
role here are shorter working times, 
more co-determination and the preser- 
vation of what has been achieved in the 
social sector. 

With these issues on the table, the 
dispute 19 bound to become hotter. 

A continued austerity policy at the 
expense of labour alone could force the 
unions to abandon their moderation on 
the pay front and get from the em- 
ployers what Bonn is denying them. 

Helmut Kohl and his cabinet should 
heed the unions’ first warning shots. 

Joachim Hauck 

(NOrnbcrgflrNachriohton, 23 October 1982) 

Opposition to 
pensions step 

L abour Minister Norbert BlUm op- 
poses cutbacks in federal subsidies 
for the social security pension fund. 

The cutback has been planned as part 
of the project to consolidate finances. 
The Minister is evidently going out of 
his way to make sure he is not accused 
of having this happen at the expense of 
old-age pensioners. 

A big problem the fund faces Is pay- 
ing for a reform of widow and wid- 
ower’s pensions. This has been ordered 
by the Constitutional Court. 

In any event, there is no getting away 
from the fact that the Federal Labour 
Office will need an extra DM7bn next 
year — and the Btate will find it difficult 
to raise this money. So will the millions 
of contribution-paying Insured. 

No matter what calculation Herr 
BlUm comes up with, there is always 
risk both for him personally and for his 
party. 

Since it is impossible to adapt the 
contributions of tho insured, the em- 
ployer and the government to the new 
spending structures, the only remaining 
alternative is to resort to such unpopu- 
lar measures as reducing benefits to the 
level of the money available. 

Blttra has now cautiously embarked 
on this road — and It Is a thorny one. 
(General-Anzeiger Bono; 22 October 1982) 

Deciding on a 
label for the , 



Bavaria’s Economic Affairs Minister 
Anton Jaumann (CSU) defends Roden-* 
stock, saying that calling on industry to 
invest now. showed a high degree of re- 
sponsibility in the face of unemploy- 
ment and the threat pf redundancies. 

Herr von Amerongen said, that the 
new Qonn government should not be 
branded as pro-business. He emphasis- 
ed in a radio interview that the CDU 
Was a .people’s party with a strong 
working class wing. 

No government, he said, can pursue a 
pro-businesB policy in the face of la- 
bour opposition. 

He criticised the new government’s 
plans for the revitalisation of the. econo- 
my and the consolidation of the budget. 

His criticism was primarily directed 
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Minister appeal^ PE0PLE 
to business on FDP’s man of peace puts 


apprenticeships 

E conomic Affairs Minister C* 
Otto Lambsdorff thinks that « 
number of unemployed will reach U 
this winter. It is now 2m. 

Speaking in Berlin to a meeting , 
about 400 businessmen, he said thtu 
Bonn government needed help Cranli 
siness in the form of investment wiihj 
government subsidies. 

Most of the delegates were fn 
small and medium-sized firms. 

Count Lambadotff deliberati 


in a challenge 




ara 


[Twe Ronneburger, chairman of the 
U Schleswig-Holstein FDP, is not 
jly a man of honour but also a man 
to has learned to come to terms with 
imps and downs of political life, per- 
ns because he has never been driven 


avoided mentioning a wage free^ffwwme ambition. 

subject that has been raised by the J Now, Ronneburger is to stand against 


bour Minister, Norbert BlGm. 

But he did say that wage policy co 
help bring about more investments i 
more jobs. 

He was particularly concerned ab 


ias-Dietrich Genscher for the nation- 
I chairmanship of the party at its 
adonal congress in Berlin. 

His political position is on his party’s 
$t, though somewhat ill-defined. 


He was particularly concerned m y . . 

young people. He celled on buiintul "* "", b ® rn “ Kiel 8 ° me 


go out of its way to provide apprtntka 
ships. 

Young people must be made J 
realise that the current economics^ 
wa9 better than any other. • 1 

“How are young people to realise |hj 
when they start their working lives oe 
the dole?” 

Thomas Welter, chairman oF the fi 
deration of young entrepreneurs^ 
JU), spoke in favour of a more (lexM 
approach to collective bargaining. • 

He wanted collective bargain 
deals that were not so rigid as to m 
it impossible for individual compaj 
to depart from them. 

“As the elected staff represented 


f, but his family comes from Thurin- 
<lAs a naval officer during the war he 
iried into a farming family on 
■flwwlg- Holstein’s west coast. 

In 1970, he became the Schleswig- 
Sbtein chairman of his party. It was a 
m when his essentially middle class 
d farming oriented party was overta- 
iby a "social-liberal" trend in the na- 
sal PDP and exposed to a mood of 
toulve self-doubt. 

Ever since, Ronneburger — repeated- 
irwlccted as state chairman — has 
tad the majority trends in the 
Mg-Holsteip FDP which he des- 
ks i» strictly “social-liberal”. 

The FDP in Germany’s northern- 
lit Kate always opted for the SPD as 


works councils should be authorised M iin on p 8r tner though this was not 
•make such separate deals as they a 

necessary." - —\ - - 

This would strengthen the position i 

the works councils and should therefor RJ new Minister of Labour, Norbert 
be an approach acceptable to . * *"■». began his term with a sensa- 
...i.. n -Pti he sucaoKteri “a breathinc 


unions as well. 

It would also mean, he pointed oil 
that collective bargaining would do lj* 
ger have to “give special consider# 
to the lame ducks pnd the IQP 
mere among the employera. They cotm 
orientate themselves by 
average." ] 

Je/ts Peter ElchiMittl 
(Stultgarter NacJirlchlon, 22 Octtbtf IJfl 


B^waguea and his part;, . 

come tax relief for the working po"™- ’ s Wl1 and an mc 
tlon and reduced corporate taxes. 

He reiterated bis view that, to wWng booere and hecklers at a re- 
with, all subsidies should be cut W^Ion meeting, he eloquently de- 
per cent, subject to review and i Ws proposals, 
ment later. • jjfehtrt BlQm can speak to organised 

In economically difficult as one unionist to another since 


® he suggested “a breathing 
p" on social benefits. Ho meant no 
nwses. 

shock waves are still rolling. The 

strongly oppose the idea and op- 
W^als spreading in the CDU. Bltim 
frnlng his hopes for support on 
•♦lections of the public which wet 
to* his ideas. 

tooughout his political career, 
^ Ideas have ofteri shocked both 
leagues and his party. 

personality, he has a contagious 
pws, a wit and an incisive intellect 
Wed with self assurance. 

(tying booere and hecklers at a re- 
Hanlon meeting, he eloquently de- 
fP-W* proposals. 


von Amerongen said, we fliust to l 
pared to accept a certain amount n 
dal imbalance — at least tempj 
Trying to . achieve a lasting Wl* 
leads nowhere, he said. + 

Tyll Necker, president of the CIJ 
Goods Industry, Federation, s>!N fo- 
ment decisions ; should not beJ 
poned for fear of election results 
to those in Hamburg and He*?* 1 


fear of death, he says, could There is little union officials 

to suicide in such a situation. . :'JL U . hitn ‘ He knows what makes a 

branch of IndUjUJlpn tick, . . 


to suicide in such a situation. . ' j 

He said that his branch of 
particular would profit greatly u w . 
vernment could introduce ,8 
growth and investment oriented 
mic policy. 

.• (SOddeutsche Zeltvns. 25 • 


possible after the latest state election 
when the electorate decided differently 
by leaving the FDP out in the cold. 

Though Ronneburger has always 
backed the majority decisions of his sta- 
te party, he denies charges that he has 
had relatively little say — and so does 
his party, which says that it can be an 
advantage to have a “rightist" at the 
head of a left-leaning state party. 

In the October 1980 national elec- 
tions, Ronneburger regained his seat in 
the Bundestag and became chairman of 
the Intra-German Affaire Committee. 

In that position, he managed to put 
his foot in it on a couple of occasions. 
Once in 1981 he made some unfortuna- 
te remarks about all-German citizen- 
ship. 

He has progressed beyond his ama- 
teurish but likable way of handling ma- 
jor politics. 

But this is not enough to successfully 
stand as a candidate of the “left" 
against Genscher who has now been 
classified as a "rightist”. Nor is it help- 
ful to Ronneburger that he was alterna- 
tingly for and against the PDP’s change 
of coalition partners In Bonn. 

Originally a member of the now de- 
funct Deutsche Partei, Ronneburger 
joined the FDP In 1957, little knowing 
that he might well one day have to head 
this party at the dangerous crossroads 
between' “social-liberalism”' arid 
“conservatism". 

There can be no doubt that Ronne- 


burger’s heart is with the conservatives 
but he is a man of peace rather than a 
fighter. He enjoys holding office and 
public acclaim. 

It is thus only natural that, in stand- 
ing against Genscher, he will politely 
apologise to the left, to the right and to 
the centre. 

Uwe Ronneburger is a shrewd 
enough politician to know that, al- 
though he has been deputy national 
chairman since 1976, he is not the man 
to unseat Genscher. But his candidacy 
for the post could contribute to FDP 
unity. 

Friedrich Karl Frommo 
(Frankfurter Allgemrine Zellung 
fflr Deutschland, 19 October 1982) 





Uwe Ronneburger ... might help unity. 


Foreign expert a moderating 
influence 


C hancellor Helmut Kohl has depart- 
ed from tradition and appointed a 
close personal friend rather than a se- 
nior Foreign Office official as the head 
of the Chancellery’s foreign affairs sec- 




Horst Telteehlk . . . opposed firebrahds. 

(Photo: J. H. Darahinger) 


Blum : lots of surprises from 
shop floor to ministry 



J* •Iways been closely Involved In 
**ork. 

km 47 yean ago in ROsselsheim as 
p * 1 of an auto mechanic and bus 
r r i He trained as a toolmaker at the 
g into work* and spent many years 
^assembly line. 

ft}[ thoroughly familiar with the in- 
JJ 1 * 1 workers* milieu the workings of 




attended evening courses to 
[SJfo "high school and was la* 
l y Scholarship to study phiioso- 
• iitory and theology. He obtained 
^fstein 1967. 


Norbert B|Um . . . closely Involved with 
unions. ■ (Photo? ;SV0R Simon) 

His political career began In a Catho- 
lic youth organisation, taking him to tho 
CDU social affairs committees where 
he was appointed secretary and later 

chairman — a post he still holds. ‘ 

Former Labour Minister Hans Katzer 
was his mentor and greatly Influenced 
his political thinking. 

It was with him that BlGm fought for 
labour co-determination, frequently re- 
sorting to bold polemics. 


Ho lefi Bonn reluctantly when Berlin 
Mayor Richard vofl Weizsftcker asked 
him to join his Senate. His main worry 
was that he would have to neglect his 
social policy work within the CDU. In 
retrospect, he is giad about the detour 
that made him shoulder new tasks. 

BlGm is a devout Catholic who re- 
gards social policy making as part of 
practised religion. His leitiigur is the 
aged Jesuit Professor Nell-Breunig of 
whom he speak* with greet admiration. 

Another of BlGm’s personality traits 
is his spontaneous and frequently bur- 
lesque gaiety. He has been known to 
tackle serious issues at party congresses 
with the kind of humour that would 
make even his staunchest opponents 
laugh: • : 

As a youngster, he found it almost 
impossible to resist a prank. In a paper 
paying tribute to Hanna Renate Lau- 
rieris, he described bow, as an, altar, boy 
35 yean ago, he put black powder ipto 
the iqcense bowl used at a funeral, 
describing the consequences in hila- 
rious terms. The incident marked the 
end of his career as an altar boy,. 

Erast QOater Vetter 

(Frankfurter AlIgwndnB Zeltung 
: for Deutschland, 28 October 1982) 


tion. The new man is Horst Teltschtk. 
Such a move would have put a se- 
rious strain on the old Bonn coalition. 
The new one can take it. 

The Social Democrats, always con- 
cerned with their reputation as a party 
loyal to the state above all, were parti- 
cularly scrupulous on this point. The 
Chancellor’s foreign policy advisers un- 
der Willy Brandt and Helmut Schmidt 
were always career diplomats who were 
above any suspicion of favouring the 
SPD. 

Teitschik, 42, was bom in the Sude- 
tenland but spent most of his life in Ba- 
varia. He and Alois Mertes, the new sta- 
te minister at the Foreign Office, are 
among the CDU/CSU’s top foreign af- 
fairs experts. 

. He learned his trade at the Otto Suhr 
institute (OSI) of Berlin's Free Univer- 
sity In the mid-1960s under Professor 
Richard Lflwenthal (Willy Brandt’s ad- 
viser at the time and a man .still highly 
respected In all political quartern). 
Teitschik graduated with a thesis on the 
Slno-Soviet conflict. 

He began his political career with the 
conservative RCDS of the Free Univer- 
sity whose ohairraan he was at the very 
time when Wolfgang Roth chaired thp 
leftist SHB. 

At the height of the socqlled extra- 
parliamentary opposition (1967-69) 
Teitschik acted as Professor Ldwen- 
thal's assistant before becoming the 
head of the Foreign Affaire and 
DcvtschlandpoHtJk Work Group of the 
CPU ih Bonn oh 1 January 1970.. ' " 

Two years later, be went to the Prime 
Minister’s Offico in Mainz! Kohl, who 
was the Rhineland-Paiatinate Prime 
Minister at the time, had become aware 
of the young man who had courageous- 
ly opposed foreign affairs firebrands of 
the CDU/CSU right wing and who fre- 
quently prevailed. i 

The subsequent moderation, of CPU 
foreign polloy ideas and the ; gradual 
move to almost adopting Bonn's official 
foreign policy -h- which was Instrumen- 
tal in helping, to arrange the coalition 
with the FPP — was at least partly due 
to Horet Teitschik. ’ 

In any event, his new pbsf will in tio 
Way obstruct Hans-Dlotrich GensChers 
foreign policy. . 

. But there 1* no telling what - will hap- 
pen after the March national election* 
if the CDU/CSU gains the absolute 
majority and Franz Josef Strauss beco- 
mes Foreign Minister. 

Unlike his backer, promoter and pre- 
sent bosk, Helmut Kohl, Teitschik la not 
a friend of the CS U chairman. ' - r 1 
‘ ■ Werner A. Forger 
(Dnitacfaeb Allgemelnfi Soontigiblatt, 
24 October 1982) 
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Secret wish: a smaller apple 
tree next year, please 
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T here have been good crops of fruit 
this year. Vfityy then. Is the price of 
fruit as high as ever? 

The answer inevitably given is that 
if prices were lowered, the earnings 
would not even be enough to cover the 
costs of harvesting and marketing, let 
alone leave a bit of a profit. 

Is the solution then to tel] the public 
to pick its own fruit off the trees? 

' Farm products that are included in 
the EEC agriculture system can be cer- 
tain that their prices wilt not drop be- 
low a set level due to protective tariffs, 
Intervention and guaranteed minimum 
prices. Whenever a particular type of 
ferity' product threatens to drop below 
this preset level, the Community itself 
steps In as a buyer. 

This has guaranteed stable markets 
for farm products, secure supplies for 
die public and relatively Arm though 
not exactly low prices. It also spells fi- 
nancial security for Community far- 
mers. 

- Despite all obvious drawbacks, the 
system insolves advantages that were 
uNKnown before the EEC came into be- 
ing. 

" But (Here are also considerable disad- 
vantages. The most important of these 
is that many farm products are no 
longer subject to mat ket forces and that 
guaranteed • minimum prices inevitably 
prompt farmers to overproduce, as evi- 
denced by EEC butter and powdered 
milk mountains. 

The enormous amounts of money 
needed to buy, administer and subsidise 
the export of these surpluses has been a 
constant 'source of irritation for the tax- 
payer. 

It if nbt surprising that the consu- 
mer’s irritation is particularly pronoun- 
ced Wfteri harvests are rich and that it is 
.almost hon-bxistent in ’times of shor- 
ty *’ _ 

What happens is that the consumer is 
.copscioy's of the disadvantages of the 
Community, farm system while taking 
. fhg . advantages for, g ranted. 

:• Yet it is legitimate to ask. whether we 
■arenpt pay Lag too high u price for rela- 
'Uva peace on the agriculture front and 
•the structural j improvements that :have 
been achieved. 

1 fiVert thohgh the faims of this agricul- 
ture policy are correct, the answer must 
'nevertheless be "yes” because the same 
aim# 'could bb achieved at a lesser cost 
: ifthe thing were tackled correctly. ; 

The main problem is surplus produc- 
tion^ )Vhat are we, (0 dp with it? Just 
’ijqnjig,' th.e ’excess' is nod' enough;'; and 
since most of these products can usual- 
ly, be pad cheaper on world markets Ex- 
porting them only works through heavy 
slips idles, : !* 1 "" 

- f But whut ^bout giving the ptuff away 
-- to the Third Wo fid, for instance? It 
spends, good ,. rA , put, quite apart from 
stifh; tqchpipal problems : as durability, 
transport and .distribution,, therq Is also 
the question as to whether a needy 
country would realjy benefit by becom- 
ing: the recipient of Western surplus 


alms and having its citizens become 
used to a livelihood without work. 

A better solution would be to offer 
these foodstuffs at a price commen- 
surate with the purchaser's state of 
economic development. 

But this would also not solve the 
problem of pointless and ecologically 
dangerous surplus production. The 
only way of achieving this would be to 
expose fanning to market forces while 
ensuring a certain degree of social sta- 
bility for farmers. 

This would call for output purchases 
by the EEC related to the area of arable 
land, which would force the farmer to 
produce with fanning rather than in- 
dustrial methods. 

Anything a farmer produced over and 
above this land-related quota would 
have to be sold on the open market at 
his own risk. 

This would do away with such absurr 
dlties as the keeping of dairy cows on 
imported fodder and thus producing 
subsidised surpluses. 

A production quota relating to the 
land area would certainly not solve all 
agricultural problems. For instance, 
medium-sized family enterprises that 
are an integral part of both the land- 
scape and out social order would even 
more than now depend on supplemen- 
tary^ occupations to augment their Inco- 
mes. 

Some special cases like remote moun- 
tain farmers would have to receive di- 
rect income subsidies. But It should be 
worth it. 

An area-related income guarantee 
would prevent such paradoxical condi- 
tions as we now have in the EEC: The 
Community, groaning under the rich- 
ness of this year’s harvest, is secretly 
hoping for a poor harvest next year lest 
the budget be overstrained. ' . 

The consumer is bound to welcome 
farm products at market prices even in 
this country. 

Hans-GcrdHcine 
(SQddeutiche Zeituog, 22 October 1982) 
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THE economy 

Growth a basic problem, 
say institutes 



[France 


Fed RepGerma ny^ 

__ Ni 

EflOther EEC nations! 


Brussels predicts slowed 
growth for Community 


T he EEC Commission has now join- 
ed the chorus of economic pessi- 
mists. Its annual report on the econo- 
mic situation forecasts a Community 
production growth of, at best, 1.1 per 
cent next year. 

The report speaks of a danger that 
Europe will be faced with “a long 
period of slow growth and perhaps even 
a depression.” 

EEC experts concede that the predic- 
ted economic improvement in the sec- 
ond half of this year didn't happen. 

They expect 1982 jp^close witty a 0.3 
per cent rather than TTie' predicted 2 per 
cent growth for' the Community as a 
whole. 

Hopes for a slight growth in 1983 are 
primarily based on an anticipated im- 
provement private consumption and in- 
vestment as a result of reduced inflation 
and interest rates. 

Foreign trade is not expected to help 
growth. The Brussels experts say Euro- 
pean economy entered the second 
phase of a “recession with two low 
points” this autumn. 

This extremely serious situation, the 
experts say, was caused by the 1979/80 
oil shock, high interest rates and the de- 
velopment of exchange rates in 1981/ 
82. However, a closer analysis, they say. 


shows that the present situation U large 
ly due to the “vulnerability" of ill 


itnnany’s five leading economlo re- 
lish institutes are more cautious 
ijver in, their joint forecast for 1983. 
Htumn report on the economy says 
^ and growth are on the decline. 
b report stresses that there has 
jjo indication since the 1950s to 
, how investors and consumers 
y behave in such a situation. 

Sugars both in the world economy 
It Germany have created Instabili- 
i report says. 

bt of the institutes forecast zero 
,4 for 1983. Some expect the GNP 
link. 

'» five Institutes (DIW Berlin, 
VA Hamburg, Ifo Munich, Insti- 
fit the World Gcottomy, Kiel, and 
^Westphalia Institute for Econo- 
ioearch, Essen) base their forecast 
nusumptiona:' . 

bro will be no collapse of the in- 
doul flnaheial system; 


structures of European and world IradeJf^d market prices for oil and raw 


Europe has so far proved usable 
respond to changes in its economic < 
vironment in time. 


1 will remain under pressure; 
Bundesbank will continue its 
[•oriented monetary policy; 


The Jobless figure in the .Community ft, economic policies of both the 
expected to pass the 1 1 million Wal-Liberal coalition and the new 
the end of this year an<i nse byq government will be im- 

her million in 1983. Hted;and 

The Commission sees the noil CcUective bargaining deals will be 
oblem not so much in the preseta him year’s level of pay rises (four 
m of existing jobs but in the create ^ 

' "l W . uiumplions materialise, the 


EEC dispute on trade policy 
flares into the open 


A n EEC dispute over trade policies 
has flared into the open. The prin- 
cipal opponents are France and thb 
Federal Republic of Germany. 

Bonn , Economic . Affairs,, . Minister 
Count Otto, Lambsdorff and Paris Fo- 
reign. Trade. 1 Minister Michel Jptyert 
have well, and truly put their cajds ,pn 
the (able. LambsdorfT has accused Jo- 
bert of trying to deal with the problem? 
of the 1980s with the methods of the 
1930s. 

*' Count Latiibsdorff Wants iontirtued 
free world trade and observance of Gad 
regulations. M. Jobert says the Gatt syst 
'terii is obsolete. * . / ! 

TTtd' differences were pApered over at 
the recent Frando-Gertnsrl summit; but 
they wfere fully in evidence At bxpeits’ 
meetings.' ' -• - : " : * •**'* 

The dispute has now developed into 
a full-fledged dash at .the Luxembourg 
meeting of the Councihof Ministers. 


Count Lambsdorff compared the 
draft declaration for the Gatt ministe- 
, rial conference due to begin in Geneva 
on 24 November with a hawker's array 
of goods consisting of a medley of ex- 
treme, mote or less realistic and very 
negative items, H& said that the Com- 
; munity should avoid such conflicting 
; stances. « 

The EEC as the world's largest inter- 
national 'trading bloc and the region 
nibst firmly embedded in world trade 
must develop its own initiatives for the 
sake of its image, he said. 

> He called ,on. the Community clearly 
to reject all measures that would restrict 
international, trade and that would be in 
violation pf Gatt provisions. : 

, M. Jobert called the Gatt trade sys- 
tem obsolete and pyt pf keeping with 
today's conditions. Gatt ,was a fair wea- 
ther system poyceived at a time when 
Continued on page 7 


is expected to pass the 1 1 million maruj 
at the end of this year an<l rise by Buj 
other million in 1983. . jj 

The Commission sees the maiaji 
problem not so much in the preseta* 
tion of existing jobs but in the creaiij 
.of new ones (needed to accommodi® 
the new generation bPjob'seSkers). 

While the supply of Jobs in the Uaj 
ed States and Japan grew steadily nrrjl 
the beginning of the present recesskfl 
(up 15 per cent), few new jobs Ml 
been created in Europo during the p d 
ten years. , . 

The rate at which the Community’* 
two most important competitor co* 
tries created new jobs would have be« 
enough to eliminate unemployment * 
the EEC. • 

The Brussels experts say the bera 
performance in the USA and Jape'll 
because of better company profits, jj 
Business earnings in Burope 
daily Britain and Belgium — droppw 
badly during the 1960s. ’B 

Moreover, they say, the USA 
pan find it easier to adopt th? dcjjofl 
ment of earnings to. changes ecoiiooH 
conditions. . 

. Inflation will take a more k v °li^T] 
course than anticipated. The .CP in M 
sion expects an average Inflation rtWjj 
the Community of 8.8 per c^nt in 
This will be mainly due to l°wr^ 
port prices and lower costa 
eral Republic of Germany, Britaw.J* 
Holland. However, budget defichl/M 
grow still, further in some Eu^P^| 
countries. i'*-" 

The Commission . recomm^J 
countries with extreme budgoW 
cits take remedial actfqri as ; soon as 
sjble. The other member nations. 
“ensure an adequate level r of cop? 8 . ^ 
activity.” 

The report recohtmerids tnrt 
Federal 1 Republic 'df Germ any 
the initiative for further lnterCSt;ra ,e i ,j 
ductions in' Europe.” : l! ' . \ J 

Countries with particularly WP • 
fiation rates, on the other^ano. . 
pay more attention to the figM a ® 
inflation than to interest rates. 

•. y/ilhdmH* 

(Dio Writ. I 90 *ob«rwi 


institutes consider it rather unlikely that 
the economic dedine will accelerate. 

They expect a gradual stabilisation of 
demand and production in the six win- 
ter months of 1982/83. 

, ' As to the rest of next year, they anti- 
cipate a slight increase of overall econo- 
mic activity. 

> The report considers the investment 
climate still poor in this country. If it 
were not for the expiry of the deadline 
for investment subsidies at the end of 
this year, the demand for capital goods 
would be declining still further. 

The institutes therefore anticipate a 
marked rise in capital goods orders be- 
fore the end of the current year and a 
dedine of demand hi 1983. 

Commentators attribute some Impor- 
tance to the outcome of the national 
elections next March, though they see 
no dramatie rise in investments in 1983 
— even should the present centre-right 
government win. 

There is consensus, however, that de- 
mand in the construction soctor will rise 
markedly due to the massive promotion 
of private Housing construction. 

The institutes, expect tho decline of 
private consumption to continue well 
into next year. Low wage deals, unem- 
ployment, rising social security contri- 
butions and cutbacks in social security 
benefits will permit only minimal rises 
in workers’ incomes. 
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Unlike the four other institutes, DIW, 
Berlin, opposes all fiscal and wage poli- 
cies that would hit private consumption 
still harder in 1983. 

A further reduction in the buying 
power of the work force ia seen aa dan- 
gerous by DIW. . .1 

Most of the institutes favour, a rise in 
real wages that would lag clearly be- 
hind the medium term rise In produc- 
tivity. 

The reason: a portion of the increas- 
ed productivity is now due to the fact 
that unprofitable jobs are being done 
away with. 

To relieve the work force of its con- 
cern that it would have to tighten its 
belt still further, industry should offer 
collective bargaining provisions that 
would provide for profit-sharing. 

In view of widespread under-capitali- 
sation, capital participation in Ueu of 
wage increases should also receive more 
attention. 

Considering the anticipated zero 
growth — RWI in fact forecasts a one 
per cent GNP decline — the institutes 
see no silver lining for the labour mar- 
ket. 1 • . 

The drop In employment will accele- 
rate during the winter, and the slight 
improvement In the second half of next 
year will at best decelerate the growth 
of unemployment Like the recent spe- 
cial report by the council of economio 
advisers the institutes’ forecast sees the 


Continued from page 6 
the . problems of the 1980s were un- 
known. 1 

. Trade and growth now no longer 
went band in hand, and only those who 
showed the highest degree of prepared- 
ness could still profit from free trade. 

As a result, the EEC must abolish Its 
defensive role in Gatt aqd go into the 
offensive, to stem the threat to it? own 
markets. 

Count Lambsdorf accused Jobert of 
trying to deal with the problems of the 
1980s ^ritih ttye methods of the 1930s, He 
warned that protectionism, would inevi- 
tably lead to a depression. . , , 

Lambsdorff stiffly opposed any un- 
controlled unilateral action in Gatt, say- 
ing that this would usher in its break- 
down. 

Protective clauses on the principle of 
Unilateral selectivity,, would .totally un- 
derline the discipline imposed by Gatt. 

Considering such conflicting yiews. it 
is a mystery how the EEC is to speak 
.with one voice at the Gatt meeting. , r 

It will take a great deal of intensive 
work }n the .next few weeks to solve this 
problem. 

. Carl A. Ehrh&rdt 
, (Hudeliblut. 27 October ^9g3) 


unemployment figure as reaching 2.5 
million this winter and averaging 23 
million for 1983 as a whole. 

The only point of optimism in the re- 
port is inflation. The institutes consider 
that the inflation rate for next year 
could hwo a 2 before the decimal point 
But they generally expect a 3.5 percent 
(Saddeutecho Zeitung, 26 October 1982) 

New steps ( not 
likely to 
help investment’ 

T he new government's economic 
programme is unlikely to lead to 
much more investment says the autumn 
report of Germany’s five major econo- 
mic institutes, . ■ 

The report dashes any hope the go- 
vernment might have had of support for 
its measures. The increase In VAT from 
13 to 14 per cent and increase insurance 
unemployment contributions were criti- 
cised. This, said the institutes, was not 
the way to stimulate private consump- 
tion. 1 

They said an important point in the 
performance of the economy would be 
the result of the general election sche- 
duled for March. 

Scepticism about the new economic 
policy Is understandable. It was the pre- 
sent government parties that had always 
warned against putting excessive bur- 
dens on the consumer. 

Now, CDU/CSU and FDP are doing 
exactly that to save social security mo- 
ney and to gain additional scope for in- 
vestment subsidies. 

The autumn forecasts are bleak and 
the tide of such reports — five in a mat- 
ter of a few weeks — is also unlikely to 
improve the mood of business. 

1 Though the institutes again predict a 
slight improvement next autumn, they 
did the same for this year -r and were 
wrong. • » 1 

So they are cagey this year, pointing 
to the possibility of error by .saying that 
never before lias it been nibre difficult 
to assess the situation. ; 

This uncertainty doesn't help the 
Bonn government, which must now try 
to reconcile its coalition agreement with 
the advice of its own economic advisory 
council and the Institutes. It Is unlikely 
that the experts’ advice will* be heeded. 

Ia other words, tax Increases and 
higher social security contributions will 
lead to a further drop-in demand and 
make the coming round of. collective 
bargaining even more difficult. 

„ , Peter J. Velio . 
(Sluttf vur NicbrlcblflQ. 26 October { 982) 
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F ear and interest, Napoleon once 
Baid, are the two levers you need to 
put the world out of joint The grip of 
these levers loosened a little at the 
Franco-German summit in Bonn. 

, The summit might even become im- 
portant for the North Atlantio pact as a 
whole. 

After the declarations by the two 
.heads of government and the previous 
speeches and moves by the French in 
particular the outlines of a political 
structure for a future security concept 
seem to be taking shape. 

Three structural elements are appa- 
rent: 

1. Franco is Mitterrand and Helmut 
Kohl feet they can credit themselves 
.with having ploughed a furrow of the 
1963 Franco-German friendship treaty 
that has lain fallow. 

“In the sector of strategy and 
tactics” the treaty reads, “the compe- 
tent authorities in both countries will 
seek to arrive ut a rapprochement of 
their respective views so as to draw up 
joint concepts.” 

Over the past 20 years it has not been 
generally acknowledged that this pre- 
supposes talks on French nuclear strate- 
gy, occasionally including a more far- 
reaching analysis. 

The ice thawed a little under Helmut 
Schmidt and now seems to have been 
broken. 

2. For several years the French have 
been engaged in a far-reaching debate 
on a redefinition of the term “sanctua- 
ry,” which in the past has invariably 
been equated with French territory. 

Premier Mauroy told the Institut des 
Hautes Etudes de la Defense National© 
in September 1981 that France's vital 
interests must be globally defined. 

In the missile ago, he said, threats 
were more comprehensive and could do 
longer necessarily be equated with the 
national territory. 

“An attack oti Franco does not neces- 
sarily. begin only when the enemy in- 
vades French territory,” ho said. Paris 
refers in this context to a European de- 
fence area. 

This accounts for the greater interest 
shown by the Mitterrand administration 
in the Western European Union. 
“The WEU Defence Minister Charles 
Hernu has said in a newspaper inter- 
view, “is the only organisation in which 
Europeans can discuss their joint de- 
fence problems ” 

The WEU Treaty includes a support 
clause, Article IV, which says: 
“Should one of the high contracting 



parties be the target of armed aggres- 
sion in Europe, the other high contract- 
ing parties will lend the party attacked 
all the military and other assistance it 
can in keeping with Article 51 of the 
UN Charter” 

. ' The redefinition of the term “sanc- 
tuary" anc j the reactivation of the WEU 
Treaty, which dates back to the 1940s 
pqd 1950s, show that France does not 
intend to join forces with Germany on 
its own, , 

• It sees in a wider context the talks 
between Papis and Bonn .on the basis of 
the 1963 treaty. i ■, ... 

■ The Bonn-Pari* axis links at best two 
wheels of a 'larger vehicle, bnd the Wes- 
tern alliance has many axes. ■■ 

3. Its political frhmework does not end 
at the Atlantic coastline. M. Mitterrand 
and Herr' Kohl expressly stressed that 
both their countries still support the 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


Paris and Bonn work on 
new defence concept 


Nato resolution to hold disarmament 
talks with the East and, if they fail, to 
go ahead with missile modernisation. - 

They also agreed that France’s nu- 
clear potential was not negotiable at the 
Geneva talks on intermediate-range nu- 
clear forces. 

France tally realises that the US pre- 
sence in Germany and the American 
strategic nuclear shield are indispensa- 
ble for European security. 

This is a point on which France’s 
views on vital interests coincide with 
America's. To quote M. Mitterrand, 
“the deterrent can only be global." 

If the security policy talks in Bonn 
and the French advances are based on a 
coherent concept and one must assume 
they are, then its nucleus must be to 
reinforco defensive capacity below the 
strategic nuclear threshold. 

What form could this reinforcement 
take? Little more can be said at this 
stage than what M. Mitterrand pulled 
out of the French security policy bag, 
which is normally fastened tight. 

He outlined France’s nuclear defence 
options at Canjuen military camp, say- 
ing they included the Pluto and Hades 
short-range missiles, with ranges of 120 
and 350km respectively. 

The Hades will not be operational 
until 1991, while the neutron bomb has 
yet to bo manufactured, although only a 


political decision needs taking for pro- 
duction to get under way. 

These are tactical weapons, to be de- 
ployed in Western Europe. Their cha- 
racteristics changed, the French Presi- 
dent said, existing French nuclear poli- 
cy planning. 

Tills alone was one reason why talks 
must be held with France's allies about 
how they were to be deployed. 

With reference to their range and ca- 
pacity he said: “A glance at the map of 
Europe is enough to show that circum- 
stances have changed fundamentally.” 

Reinforcement of the Atlantic alli- 
ance in Europe thus consisted of the de- 
terrent to and risk run by a potential ag- 
gressor having been increased. 

They had been increased, by closer 
cooperation among Western Europeans 
in security and military policy and by a 
wider range of intensified response op- 
tions below the nuclear threshold. 

Any strengthening of the tactical de- 
terrent only makes sense, however, as 
long as America’s strategic shield con- 
tinues to afford protection. 

Without it, flexing of tactical muscles 
would be mere gesturing for grandeur. 

Tlie drafting, balancing and imple- 
mentation of new security policy con- 
cepts takes time and often money too, 
let alone a receptive political environ- 
ment in which to embed It. 


A mericans and Europeans disagree 
on nearly all key political issues, 
says the American ambassador to Bonn, 
Arthur F. Burns. 

They disagreed on detente; on the 
nature and seriousness of the Soviet 
threat; on how to react to Afghanistan 
and Poland; on principles of trading 
with the East; and on policy towards 
the Third World. 

Speaking to a meeting of Bundeswehr 
commanding officers, he painted an 
alarming picture of the Atlantic Alli- 
ance. 

It was probably the first time that a 
high-ranking representative of the US 
government has admitted the extent of 
the disagreement. 

. Mr Bums said they were at odds on 
how to respond to security threats from 
outside Nato territory, such as in the 
Persian Gulf. 

A political division of Nato into 
Americans and .Europeans was of topi- 
cal importance bn nearly all subjects. 

He also said why, as America saw it. 
Washington took a global outlook espe- 
cially on East-West ties and the Soviet 
threat, whereas Europeans took a regio- 
nal point of view. ' 

The Europeans refused to pay heed 
to threats to their interests when they 
occurred outside the limits of Nato ter- 
ritory. 

President Carter's proclamation in 
January 1980 that the Gulf region was 
an area of vital interest to the United 
States may in retrospect be seen as thb 
beginning of the end of Washington’s 
fixation oh Europe and Nato. 

Washington is thus trying to solve 'a 
dilemma described at the end of 1981 
by the former CIA chief. Admiral Tur- 
ner. . 

The United States, he said, was mili- 
tarily prepared for the most dangerous 


Envoy Burns 
spells out 
the differences 

kind of East-West conflict, a Soviet at- 
tack on Western Burope. 
i But it was not prepared to handle the 
most likely trigger, a political crisis in u 
Third World country, such as Iran, 
i Mr Reagan and his party, in their 
July 1980 campaign ipanifesto, pro- 
claimed their determination to face the 
greater danger to US interests, to aim at 
military superiority at least on the high 
seas and to bear “horizontal 
escalation” in mind. • 

Horizontal escalation means the 
{transfer of military response from the 
:place where the challenge Is posed tp 
somewhere that seems more Suitable. 

It could, for instance, mean replying 
to a Soviet threat in the Middle East, 
where the United States is unable to es- 
tablish a force superior to the Soviet 
potential, in Cuba. 

In view of the changes in the balance 
of power between Washington and 
Moscow, additional areas where Wash- 
ington feels military commitment might 
become necessary to defend Western in- 
terests include the Caribbean, southern 
; Africa, the Gulf and the Far East. 

Two points of emphasis are envis- 
aged given that America, despite any 
defence efforts it might make, cannot 
muster the strength needed to prevail in 
tall these regions in the eVent of a clash, 
still less to maintain parity everywhere 
'with the Soviet Union, 
j First, US military potential is to be 
aimed at the most likely theatre, the 
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So one may assume that ftutfo 
tails, assuming it to be a new co* 
are unlikely to take shape before sp 
when a general election is duel 
held in Germany and local govern 
elections in France. 

They are even less likely to, 
shape before detailed talks have 
held and views coordinated vvft 
Americans. 

If they are to cost money, deeb 
cannot be expected until the Bund? 
debates the 1984 defence estimate] 
summer. 

This presents all concerned ij 
opportunity of second thoughts, abi 
factor for uncertainty, the fact than 
are Communist Ministers in theFr 
Cabinet. 

The four Communist Ministers! 
Trojan horse in M. Mitterrand's c 
They may ensure a greater degree o 
cial peace at home. j 

But the belly of tho horse is nov 
most empty, tho Communist civi] j 
vants having taken up their posts, ft 
rity policy considerations may ev» 
ready be under review in the Kiealuj 

True, ut the Paris talks Comma 
Ministers were consulted in confide 
neither at the time nor later. Them 
no official CommunistB in M. Mil 
rand's entourage at Bonn either. . 

So there could possibly be party-pi 
ticul and coalition cltunges after (hi 1 
cut government elections in France n 
March. ’ 

With bucking from the United 
tho second stage might then begin. 

JiirgenUaim 
(Die Wclt,27 0ctob«j 


pg i D the largest yacht on sale at 
It Hamburg boat show were sell- 
t 0ld5,OOO each. It was a 53ft char- 
uchl. Eighty part-owners were 

k 

frtcht, built in Canada and inten- 

0 cruise between the Mediterra- 
uh! the Caribbean, has a hull 
jfferro-ccment. 

bJ kind of reinforced concrete, 
Khniquo consists of shaping the 
t of the hull in fastening iron and 
meshed wire netting, then 
fcjitin finely grained mortRr. 
ii technique widely used in Aine- 
gj New Zealand because it is im- 
Hs to rust but has so far only been 
gw and again in Europe, 
ownership is intended not only 
opital investment but ulso as a 
i enabling the owners to go on 
pice cruise of their choice every 

! cement-hulled colossus was one 
j 1,200 boats oil show for the last 
iip in October at Hamburg’s in- 
ids 1 exhibition centre, 
lorganisers felt they were u repre- 
ss cross-section of all that is best 
and leisure craft. All the main 
_dlng countries were represen t- 
2smallest cruft on show sells ut 
DO. The most expensive yacht for 
*1 DM800,000. 

a In the past, most were fumily- 
mring craft between 21 and 30ft 
ioc of the events at the show was 
day course for do-it-yourself 
riders. 

Jails arrayed in 13 exhibition 

1 we far from everyday fare. Over 
jbet exhibitors und 500 firms ud- 

reprcscnlcd came from 25 
ind had a wide range of new 
tnthow. 


LEISURE 


Perennial appeal of mucking 
around in the rigging 

Business was brisk at the Hamburg boat show despite economic recession. Messing 
nbout on the river seems to have lost none of Its appeal. Lutz Beukert of Hnndelsblatt 
says in this review that although spare-time sailors may not have money to burn, they 
still have enough cash to Invest In their hobby. 

In Germany the chill winds of econo- The computer also supplied details of 
mic recession have not swept the boat second-hand craft exhibitors had taken 
market as devastatingly as they have in in payment or were selling on a com- 
other countries. mission basis. 

Spare-time sailors may not have mo- Visitors could put up their own boats 
ney to bum but they still have cash to for sale by boat show computer for a 
invest in their hobby. DM50 fee. 

The Rajo Sailer 30 is a Dutch-built In the equipment market satellite na- 
touring yact with a draught of 4ft. Its vigation systems are making fast head- 
iuilf has a skin of narrow strips of sheet way; Tho Shipmate RS 5000 satellite mi- 
sted welded into place slightly over- vlgutor, manufactured by ZN-Technik, 
tapping. was one. 

This makes manufacture easier und It takes its bearings from half a dozen 
cuts costs. It sells as a 30ft steel shell at satellites, flashing position, date and 
DM39,000 ex-yard but is also availublo time oil to a screen at pushbutton pres- 
fitted out and seaworthy. surc.The Magnuvox MX 4102, made by 

Twiggy is the name of a striking ding- °f Hamburg, is even more sophis- 

hy designed for carriugc on a car roof, ticuted, providing a total of 40 navi ga- 
it weighs 68kg but is 3.75m (12ft 41n) tional data, including speed, course, 
long and suitable for use as a family dr ‘ft and exact position. 
cra ft * ZN of Munich also exhibited a met 

‘it is simply rigged and built with twin chart writer that printed out not only 
shells and solid flouts for safety. It is the usual charts but also the half-tones 
reinforced to take on outboard motor of cloud in satellite pictures. , 
but cau also be converted at will for use Charts are printed oil weatherproof 
us a rowing boat aluminium foil. The receiver can be 

e.ssiir.ir - *• >-3*— - - «.« 


writer using the Furuno device used in 
tho merchant navy. 

WPB Yachting of Norderstedt, also 
near Huinburg, exhibited u» echo soun- 
der that relayed a non-stop picture on 
to a monitor screen. 

Tiie device features a dual alarm that 
sounds both when draught falls below a 
specified level and when it exceeds le- 
vels previously set. 

Safely at sea, and not just the theory, 
was covered by the safety action centre 
at the boat show, during which experts 
demonstrated safety devices ill practice. 

They were backed by talks about va- 
rious aspects of safety at sea. World cir- 
cumnavigator Bobby Schenk was flown 
in from his latest cruise round the South 
Pacific to present the programme. 

Heineinann, a Norderstedt publisher, 
had an innovation that will have been 
welcomed by Baltic sailors tired of get- 
ting charts soaking wet. 

lie publishes charts in u handy size, 
42 x 60cm, printed on waterproof foil. 
Yet the course can be entered In pencil. 
Charts are supplied 59 fur for the Ger- 
man and Danish Baltic coasts only. 

The third yuclit design seminar 1 was 
another feature of this year’s Hamburg 
boat show. Tlie emphusis was on basic 
features of importance both for design 
and for the yachtsman. 

They inci tided speed estimates, inter- 
action between fins and rudders, hull 
and rigging, surface and resistance, and 
design assessment criteria. 

There were interesting lectures on 
Simple Boat and Yacht Designs, Mo- 
dern Wood Construction, and Develop- 
ment of a German 1 2-Melrc ' Racing 
Yacht. This is ayqcht that will, it is hoped, 
wrest the Americas’ Cup from the Unit- 
ed Slates in 1986. Lutz Beukert 
, 0hmdcWilull,2l October 1982) 




Persian Gulf, without losing sight oil 
most dangerous one, Europe. j 
Second, America’s allies andji 
military potential are to bo incorponi 
in this wider strategy. 

If need bo, Washington is evendrt 
mined to exert pressure on its allies,! 
ropcans and Jupnnese ulike, to p 
suado them to mukc both material ■ 
political contributions. 

It goes without saying that thk 
concept presents problems for W 
Tho most obvious one, although^ 
most important, Is that America a ] 
ling together a land, sea and air W 
Deployment Force for use outside ] 

ropo * ij 

It will consist of a least two airq 
carrier flotillas, two army divisions* 
a division of marines, and air HI 
units totalling 400 to 600 planes. ^ 
They used for the most part to btj 
to the reserves earmarked as reiflW 
ments for Europe in the event e§j 
emergency. They will , no l° D Fv 
available for Nato planning. ' i 1 

The more important point Is 
ington’a wish to see its allies w» e 
erial and political contribution* 10 
this global strategy. 

This makes one wonder wh 
Nato is to be used over and above 
original purpose. Europe’s alliance 
America is changing shape. 

In their dialogue with Vfcsbi 
the European Nato countries are 
to have to say more than what they 
not afford if they are to ensure 
their interests arc looked after. 

They will need to do so both In 
with the United States and ifl , 
with the Soviet Union. 

Kar/FeldJoe, 

(Frankfurter AlfconKjJJ* 
mrDeulwhland, 27 OcWW 


Wsmtlanel ikh in Deutschland? 
WksleM Deutschland die WeH? 

Anfoortcn miNIbw I x-U'cil yilil Ibn.n I >11-. Wl 1 1, 

OnlbchliilJs (tiulk', l-W'* Uliil 

Wiihvluli./iriiuiiii 

tolse passa-HI tn Allemagna? 
Comment I'AIUmaane 
regarde*t*elle le monde? 

Voui tfiiilwrc/ l*s Kp< ulso w. i|ii.t<iiiiutliiin 
Dll. W| Lf.lc i|uuIlIii'ii jlU'in.iiiii iiiili'i<cu<r>ni, 
m nr ,i ivV '"ii jU 1 i m m i n mi i io. 

0 quo A quo monlete na 
Alemanha? 
Come vl a Alemanha o mundo? 

Mrupuai, j nus pi't riini.it KUtunujiii-H- im 

Ult WPl.T -. u tli.it J, i ■ ail. 1 . 1 IU-. iijii.in.il c 

• ■ kummtvkii il.t Mittwvth.t 


What is happening In Germany? 
Haw does Germany view, the 
worid? 

> nu uill lliul llu; untwun h» Ihi'se qiicMinn* ill 
1)11 WILL GnnMny't iniU'Pk-itdcni iuiiuiuI qiuliiy 
mill a i <llurnlc il.rlly ncMtp.ipi-r. 

Che cesa sta succedendo In 
Germania? Coma vede 
la Germania II mondo? 

Kitputiv ii UU iiuvmii It* iruvjio in 1)11; WI-.LT. 

■I >jiiii!iili.uio inUf|>cni|i:iik'. uciHiuntiiu ticIM 
(iviuunlj.u llvcllo luiluiutw 

£Qu6 swede en Alemania? 
iC6mo ve Alemania el mundo? 

I'Miil cikmhtjm Ii nuimuriun j <*iut rnuuiiLit 
vii 1)11. WILL il iAiim ulenun iPtkpcndMnhr. 
.upMncyioiwI ] kiuiiumiii). 


Schmidt and foreign policy 


Awl Srnniur Scilju Ali 

nn. will 

IWIjiIi>iI$ 8 )U 
I) .Vhi ILimbuii! J£i 






Schmidt und Mitterrand 
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Continued from pago 3 
for the fact that they are by no meuns 
poorly equipped to do so. 1 

They cun ulso be guided by the policy 
hallmarks of the Schmidt era, cuch of 
which alone would have been enough 
to ensure him a place in history. 

• His - main achievement is to huvo 
ensured that the Federal Republic Imd, 
ufier 33 years, a foreign policy accepted 
by the general public and. by the major 
poiitioal parties us u sound basis for the 
future. 

• The Franco-German friendship 
treaty has emerged as an unparallelled 
instrument of cooperation between the 
two countries. 

For both it is an indispensable 
groundwork of their international acti- 
vity and at the same time a dynamic nu- 
cleus of European integration. 

,/. . 9 Jo European affairs partnership 
has been intensified in a pragmatic way 
so as to gain the Common Market in- 
creasing international importance. 

■ • In relations with the East ' and 
with the other German state a stable 
balance has been struck that at a time'bf 
Increasing tension in world affairs has 
emerged as a crucial factor in keeping 
the international peace. 1 " 

• In' engineering a wide-ranging 

disarmament and arms control concept 
including all arms sectors Herr Schmidt 
showed the superpowers in particular 
the way to realistic talks. : • ; *' : 

It Is a route they can* no longer leave 
without triggering a dangerous interna- 
tional crisis of Confidence. ’ 

• His international economic activi- 
ties have included the Western econo- 
mic summits, the European Monetary 
System," insistence on 'stability and a 


staunch struggle against protectionism. 
They have been instrumental in en- 
suring that the international, economic 
order has remuined in reasonable work- 
ing order so far and helped to prevent 
worse from happening. 

• Under his leadership u fourth sec- 
tor of foreign policy activity Lius 
emerged to rank alongside alliance poli- 
cy, European integration and Ostpal(- 
tik.lt comprises active participation in 
the work of the United Nylons, thc.de- 
velppment of sound relations with tlie 
Third World countries and advocacy of 
North-South cooperation on a basis of 
partnership. . . ' ' ' . 

World crisis has ndi' leit'the Federal 
Republic urishorn,.i>u( by virtue of poli- 
cies For which Foreign Minister, Gert- 
sche^ deserves his fair share of the 
credit Germany’s domes tid stability has 
remained largely unaffected,' 1 ' ' ‘ * ’ 

He I unit Schmidt,' Hkd anyone else, 
hs9 made mistakes. He was rightly criti- 
cised for his attacks on’the US 'adminis- 
tration the tenor of which unnecessarily 
strained relations with tho United 
States. •• ! ■ ' ' 1 v *" r ' r - 

Blit to accuse him of lacking intellec- 
tual leadership is another blatter. 

1 It was he Who thought oift and prac- 
tised a policy of continuity, moderation 
and consistency! of reliability and cal- 
culability, of dialogue and rfeadine4& to 
compromise,' fiiiniy anOhOi'ed In the 
West and keen to harness the support of 
understanding partners. : •« ■ • r :i ' 

■ It is a policy that points the way, in a 
world of partnerships to a peace order 
tar Europe in which the Germans as a 
nation can feel hope iitttae future. 1 
, . : • • j ■ Wolf J. Bell 

" ■ (Oencral-Anzelger Bonn, 27 OdoB'er 1W2) 
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Communications go-ahead 
for optical fibres 




W ork to convert to convert the en- 
tire West German telephone 
cable network to optical fibre will begin 
in two years. 

Optical fibres are simply a more effi- 
cient way of carrying impulses, and al- 
though they are now more expensive 
than the present copper wire, in the 
long run they will be cheaper. 

The idea is not new, but the execu- 
tion is: Alexander Graham Beil, one of 
the inventors of the telephone, failed in 
an attempt to relay the human voice by 
light waves. 

It was not until 1970 that success ca- 
me. American glass manufacturer Com- 
ing spun fine threads of quartz glass. 
They were capable of carrying light. 

The technique has now been 
developed to the stage where the tele- 
communications division of the Bundes- 
post will be using optical fibres all the 
time by 1985. 

Some advantages of optical fibres: 

• Their weight (light) 

• Their size (small) 

• The availability of the raw material 
(quartz) 

• Their resistance to magnetic fields 
and currents 

In Germany, optical fibre was first 
laid in operational conditions between 
Frankfurt arid Obenirsel in February 
1979 over 15.4km, just under 10 miles. 
The cable weighed 750kg. Copper tele- 
phone cable to do the same job would 
have weighed 15,000 kg. 

Quartz, the raw material, is available 
everywhere and is virtually inexhausti- 
ble. Glass is not a conductor, so there 
will be little or no interference along the 
line. 

It will be virtually impossible for any- 
one to unwittingly listen in to a con- 
versation. Phone tapping will be virtual- 
ly impossible. 

Herbert Haupt of Standard Elektrik 
Lorenz, Stuttgart, says laboratory trials 
are currently concentrating on relaying 
2.4 billion signals a second through a 
single optical fibre. 

1 The fibre is so thin that it takes A 
strand of 20 to reach a thickness 6f 
irtim, while 2.4bn bits corresponds t6 
the performance of 30,000 conventional 
telephone channels. 

In practice, say? AEG's cables divi- 
sion in Rheydt, ne?r Dflsseldorf, optical 
cables so far make do with 600 million 
signals a second.., ", 

ThcSy copslst mostly of infpi-red light, 
which Is Invisible and registered by hu- 
mans more as heat than as light. 

There are. many qualities that make 
optical fibre alippat certain to revolutio- 
nise communications , and our way of 
life. / . 

As Siemens show the historical posi- 
tion in a display chart, in 1841 Morse 
telegraphy was . the only technical 
means of relaying , information availa- 
ble, ■. .. ...... ■ 

A century .later, in 1941, there were 
fovr options. In 1970 there were eight, 
and by 1990 (here should be about 20. , 
It will not just be passive media con- 
sumption, such as radio and . TV, but 
much more idirect, immediate, and per- 
sonal contact .with the outside world 
from armohair or office via telephone, 
teleprinter or radio. 

The backroom boys have not yet by 
any means exhausted the possibilities 


Fence sitting taken to 
ultimate on Berlin Wall 


that may yet arise from the introduction 
of optical cables. 

There are drawbacks, of course. The 
glass used must be extremely pure and 
is expensive to manufacture, although 
technically there seem to be no prob- 
lems. 

The only point on which neither in- 
dustrial nor Post Office spokesmen 
have so far felt able to venture a fore- 
cast is how economic optical cables will 
be. 

The major manufacturers, AEG Ca- 
bles, Felten & Guilleaume, SEL and 
Siemens, agree on one point only: opti- 
cal cable would be too costly for tele- 
phones and TV only. 

The entire wavelength range must be 
used, otherwise the cost of optical cable 
cannot be cut to the point where It 
would be economic. 

Siemens outlines the manufacturers' 
ourrent problems as follows: "What we 
need is a new quality in demand for 
communications media." 

Demand is blocked by polltidahs 
who are still squabbling over the details 
of new media, such as cable TV, video- 
tex and the videophone. 

Who can say when people will be 
able to plug in to the new media in 
armchair comfort? It will clearly be a 
while before the trickle of video com- 
munications grows into a stream. 

And even if politicians play ball, op- 
tical cable is unlikely to trigger a lightn- 
ing breakthrough for the new media. 

At present less than 10,000km of opti- 
cal cables have been laid in Germany, 
which Is a drop in the ocean when com- 
pared with the total 60 million kilome- 
tres of telephone cable in use. 

In terms of production capaity manu- 
facturers are pretty well on the ball. 
AEG, for instance, are ready to manu- 
facture 20,000km of optical cable a 
year. 

Other manufacturers are on standby 
to a similar extent. But conversion will 
take time and money. 

For the time being the various trans- 
mission systems are in competition with 
each other both in Germany and 
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Message for the future: Optical fibroa under production. 


fabe, the hero of Relnhard Hauffs 
latest film: Der Mann auf der 
ir (German title: The Man on the 
Olives in East Berlin, near the 

1 1 

It sees the Wall day after day, and 
eday he feels an irrepressible urge to 


abroad. No-one can say who will make 
the running with the main customer, the 
Bundespost. 

Bigfon, which is pronounced as as 
Bigphone ip German, is the code-name 
for 10 different pilot projects in Berlin, 
DQsseldorf, Hamburg, Hanover, Mu- 
nich, Nuremberg and Stuttgart. 

A numer of telephone subscribers in 
Nuremberg have just started using tbeir 
first Bigfon handsets. By next year they 
will be installed in all test areas. 

By 1986 the manufacturers, AEG, Te- 
kade, Fuba, Krone, SEL and Siemens, 
will be awarded grades for the perfor- 
mance of their respective integrated net- 
works. : • . # 

'j>o behind the scenes manufacturers 
are jockeying for position in the run-up 
for major orders, and Post Office tech- 
nicians in Darmstadt say many im- 
provements are still possible. 

Technology has not yet reached the 
.stage Bundespost engineers envisage, 
and neither manufacturers nor the Post 
Office have any clear idea of the invest- 
ment optical cableB and the new media 
will require. 

The rule of thumb has for some time 
been the rumour that investment will to- 
. tal DMIOObn over the next 20 years. 

Bundespost Investment plans are 
more modest at DMI3bn this year, in- 
cluding DM3bn for telephone cables, 
;but only DM280m for cable TV. 


New element created — for 


G erman scientists have succeeded in 
creating a new element, No. 109, 
the heaviest yet, It disintegrated a few 
thousandths of a, second after it was 
made,,- . ; . 

..Professor. Peter Armbruster and his 
colleagues at the Heavy Ion Research 
Establishment in Darmstadt have taken 
tho lead in a research sector, the. crea- 
tion of heavy elements that do not oc- 
cur naturally, that used to be a US and 
Soviet prerogative. ■ 

Scientists at Berkeley, California, and 
Dubna, near Moscow, have been the 
first to create the artificial elements IQl 
to 107 over the past 30 years, ; i 
Soviet methods have not always car. 
ried conviction, with the .result that 
fhqlrlasMwo discoveries, elements 106 


and 107, have been denied international 
recognition. 

Last year the Darmstadt scientists 
succeeded In creating 107 using diffe- 
rent methods. 

Chromium Ions were accelerated to a 
tenth of the speed of light in the Unllao 
heavy ion accelerator and then used to 
bombard bismuth atoms. 

The numbers refer to the number of 
protons in the nucleus. Chromium has 
24, bismuth 83, and the combination 
would be 107. 

Its speed had been estimated In ad- 
vance. The new element was filtered 
out. Its radioactive decay tallied with 
previous estimates too. 
i 'The new element was created in 
much the same way, using iron ions, 


sooner has he climbed over to 

.... . . „ • West than he develops another feel- 

■I libra, under production, , | Wall is stop p ping him from 

” q back. 

From 1985, when copper Mil ^ 8 ™" who balances on the 
dually be replaced by optical cable dlvldes Berlln ,n ‘°. tw0 P ol!t| - 
Bundespost plans to serve mil- Iwrldswith separate and distinctive 
areas first. 'fen of thought and perception. 

The aim Is to build an autobabip K » b '; the Him. with a scr “ n ' 
ther than a footpath, as a ipokesflhy Berlin writer Peter Schneider, 
puts it, providing the full racdja f& in ^ jinnee, 
using the latest techniques. based on an. episode from 

Another nnlnt on which IriforaiF 1 ^ Mauerspnnger, the first 


puts it, providing the full media ft 
using the latest techniques. , 

Another point on which litforina 
Is scarce is whether the trend MU | 
rate new jobs or redundance. V 
seem to differ. 

Christian Schwarz-Schilling, the 
Bonn Minister of Posts and Tele 
munications, does not seem ty. 
written off conventional copper ! 
yet. . 

• ‘He has just annoiJtfced'pJaiiauj 


a by a West German writer dealing 
fcdvely with the Berlin Wall, and 
fieder has adapted part of it for the 
la 

Ik aim of both is to prevent people 
U getting used to (he division of 

My. 

Ilibt Is unable to come to terms per- 
kaily with either. half of Germany. 


no lino jUBi uiiiiouiibvu . ■ « f « a a v 

tivate conventional cable TV thJ^Wsider, an underdog with his 
abandoned by the SPD-FDP cof a purt for which Marius 

with reference to the new technolcj Mesternhngen is ideally suited. 

Chancellor Schmidt’s govera J^ncss holds a mirror to the m- 
also encountered political diffifl what is regarded as normal in 
with the Under, whioh are rwpou ®> Q y* 

for media matters. Mot leaving you." ho reassures 

Sohwarz-SchUllng’a first move •■taoh. docdcsto escape, 
been to budget for DM 600 m morel «ng this state." But he is mis- 
spent on cable TV next year, or roc . 

DM Ibn Instead or DM410ifl. “'P' 1 ' 1 ■ psychiatric clinic and 

But that does not by any means* QDR prisons he is finally freed 
a breakthrough to multi-channel,' for Western ransom money. In 

alone private TV. Tire betieficlariei the WulJ separates him from 

be rural areas that cannot yet • 


three existing channels. T* 18 no * « political person but he 

Leonhard SpMwir' 0 conform to political ciroum- 

(Stuttgsrter Zciiung, 23 OrtoWSJA 

^J’Kes the West with the eyes of a 
T fr He would prefer not to get to 
. ** , n fcodf^^any this side of the Wall too 


with the atomic number 26, to botf 
bismuth. 

Again a number of atomic n 
fused, creating individual atoouj 
element 109 which broke up W 
hundred-thousandths of a seen* 4 
forecast beforehand, 

They too were identified by 
their radioactive decay products. . 

Experiments of this nature ^ 


^ Germafa idealist that he is, he 
Jely insists on doing things that 
from the start. His attempts 
^ even with the Wall are pig- 
™srtd sometimes dangerous. „ 
visions of becoming a Qqf- 
'Moses leading his people across 
J™ like Moses led the Israelites 
Jwthe Red Sea. 


Hauff and Schneider portray life on 
both sides of the Wall as fairly gloomy. 
It cast its oppressive shadow in both di- 
rections. 

The secret services, their questions 
and even the appearance of their offices 
have a depressing intra-German simila- 
rity." 

In the West isolated individuals occu- 
py themselves with "relationship 
difficulties" in 9 pld but fashionable bars 
or sparsely-furnished, makeshift apart- 
ments thqt symbolise homelessness. 

They are unable to see the Wall, with 
its barbed-wire emplacements and 
GDR border guards with orders to 
shoot, because they have built a wall 
between each other. 

Hauff paints an engaging picture of a 
melancholy left-wing TV critic, Towje 
Kleiner, who ironically characterises 
the city intellectual with his inhability 
to. support himself, his hypochondria 
and his tearfulness. 

. A neo-Nazi group led by a former £S 
man holds protest meetings at the Wall 
that pack very little punch. This Is one 
scene that seems to be a standby of so- 
cial criticism. 

The film falls to decide in favour of 
either tragic grotesque or the epic gran- 
deur of describing a state of affairs. 

The Wail seen on the screen is a 
mock-Up of the real thing, but ama- 
zingly true to life, if that is the right 
word for its lethal .traps and accoutre- 
ments. • - 

On the Western side it is embellished 
with i spray-can graffiti including a sar- 
castically appropriate "Made in 
Germany." 

There is black humour in the calcula- 
tions made by GDR prisoners who have 
been bought free by the West to work 
out the marked value of various catego- 
ries of people and profession. 

At times the film also has inane caba- 
ret interludes, as when an East German 
people's police officer and an Alsatian 
dog engage In a barking contest. 

Hauff and Schneider would like to 
hurdle ideological barriers, to break 
down the "wall In the mind." 

They would like to supersede the 
narrow-minded competitive outlook 

Continued on page 15 









A matter of. eomq. Indecision . . , The Man on the Wall. 


(Photo: U1P) 


When spy from East falls in 
love with spy from West 


N iklaus Schilling's latest film Der 
Westen leuchtet / (German title: 
The West is Alightl) deals with a special 
aspect of intra-German ties. 

Schilling comes from Switzerland but 
has lived in (he' Federal Republic of 
Germany for nearly 20 years. He has 
specialised more than any other Ger- 
man filmmaker on German topics. ' 

. His films on German character traits 
and areas of Germany have included 
Nachtscbatten i Rheiogold . and:. , Der 
Willi-Busch-Report. 

tn Der Westen leuchtet l he deal? not 
with an archaic myth, as in Rheingold, 
but with a niodern myth. The West, 
especially in Germany, means more 
than the mere geographical location it 
oncewas. 

Yet like Die Vertrcibung aus- dem 
Parodies and Rheingold, Schilling’s lat- 
est film cannot readily, be pigeonholed 
In any one category. . . » *. 

Depending on one’s viewpoint it may 
be regarded as an espionage, film,' a 
melodrama or a parody on advertising 
written for critical consumers. . .. , , 
The plot is quickly told.. An. East Ger- 
man spy, played with sensitive restraint 
byTormer GDR actqr Armin Mueller- 
Stahl, is sent to Munich to. check, an 
agent on whom suspicion has. fallen. , 
The agent, known as Heinz, turns out 


just for Interest's sako. They help |T»e of these days," he warns the rest 
theories about the atomic nudeu ,1* World, “you'll all be surprised.” 


West German scientists a. neo-Nazi group is too soft 

closer to the ultimate target, ciJ|*flismUscd by the CIA as a luna- 
atoms of the element with the w ' 

number 114. Jj^goes through the motions of 

In theory they ought to be 1 *™ S the ODR secret 

once created, an Island of * b,d £"•«* h '« * ife as 8 '"- 

ocean of unitable elements. ji, .!?' 8 blockhead and resort to 
scientists i™* 8 « times, but Kabe is, by 
All heavy Ion reea ^ an engaging person. 

visions of reaching tWs ft, f^sto exchange his West Oer- 

scientific Atlantis. Th y ^ WfHcnd, unbeknown to her, for 

teach thcm more about & * ^ f J«Qerman wife. But they make 
and structure of atomic nucic ^ opportunity he has arranged 

(Rhelnlscher McAut/O^JJ other » lde for P Uf ‘ 



whSwEwtmeets West... well, eples from East and West, pagmar O'ittold 
(played by Beetrica Kaatlar) soaks In thb aud*- as Harald Lleba 
Stahljlooks On, 




ty i f If* 

to be a woman, and an attractive female 
spy, played by Beatrice Kessler, 
i She. is engaged in. industrial espion- 
age, and not for mere gain but to get her 
own back on the company she spspects 
O.f having been responsible for her hus- 
band's death. 

This is the stuff of which political 
thrillers are ihade, but Schilling had no 
Intention of making do with the usual 
chases and shoot-outs. 

He unwittingly takes us Into a much 
more dubious and dangerous German 
connection than that of conspiratorial 
hide-and-seek. ' ' • 

The Eastern spy promptly " falls In 
love with the Western spy, who lives a 
life of luxury in a home of glass and 
concrete she shares with her attractive 
• daughter, played by the delightful Mel- 
anie Tressler. 

I'Theraan from the East has been well 
drilling for his role as a Westerner, He 
is at home with the conveniences 1 of 
everyday fife in the West as he is. with 
his radio transmitter,. 

But he .WE^s, not prepared for . the 
bright lights ?pd glamour of the West. 
We tend to overlook the bright lights 
and the ne’6n, but they 'overwhelm the 
GDR'agfcnf. 

He experiences them as a many- 
colotMd labyrinth of mysterious d^epy 
signals. Schilling and his cameraman, 
Wolfgang DiCkmann, highlight the col- 
iours with telling effect. ■.*••• . • • 1 

DiCkmann Well deserved the Bundes- 
fihnpnris, tor Federal film award* for his 
;camera work. . *i 

Just as • the man from 4he East is on 
the point of being ensnared by his emo- 
tions the climax comes. It is all over, al- 
though not for, hi pi; hq js given another 
qhance. „ . ’ , ’ 

! But the West, Ipses its glamour^ is no 
Ipnger alight. ,Tp© GDR spy, goes back 
to Silliness as usual. . .. .. > 

Schilling, having played with his au- 
dfehce'i atteatioh, engine eri a some- 
what nialldb'us deriobtn)^nt. But is an 
extrifriely effective finiifi, and one well 
Wbrthy of a classic espionage thriller. 

■i •- -i ;t - i >•'■■■ • 11 Lina Schneider ‘ 
(Hennoversche Alljenirine, IS Ottatior 1982) 
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Exhibition demonstrates 
significance of Syria 


ISif 


A n exhibition of Syrian archaeology 
!b on tour in Germany. All the 
items are on loLn from museums in Da- 
mascus, Aleppo, Palmyra and Dayr az- 
Zawr. Many have been discovered In 
the past few yean. 

Putting the exhibition together was 
no minor feat, considering political 
conditions In the Middle East. But, for- 
tunately, the work of archaeology does 
, not orientate itself by day-to-day poli- 
tics. 

Some of the most important finds on 
show come from Ungarit, an ancient 
city lying in a large artificial mound on 
the Mediterranean coast of Northern 
Syria. 

Ungarit became particularly famous 
after the discovery of the temple library 
which revealed a cuneform script. 

Originally consisting of several hun- 
dred phonetic symbols denoting sylla- 
bles and words, the script was later re- 
duced to 30 consonants that could be 
arranged at will to denote any sequence 
of sounds. 

A subsequently developed Phoeni- 
cian variant of this script was the fore- 
runner of all Occidental and Arabic 
scripts. 1 • 

Syria stands for many things in 
archaeological terms. There Is the desert 
city of Palmyra with its Hellenistic ruins 
that attracted European travellers as far 
back as the 17th century. And there is 
Damascus, the seat of the caliphs, some 
of whose buildings have survived. 

And then, in the early Christian era, 
there was the sacred pilgrimage place of 
• Qual'at Simon, one of the finest remain- 
ing examples of that time. i 

Qual'at Simon is a complex of ruins 
with a 5th century memorial churoh in 
the centre. The church was erected in 
memory of Simeon Stylite. The column 
on which the Christian ascetic lived is 
' still there. 

' There'ts also the Krak des Chevaliers, 
the largest of all Crusade fortresses 
which many regard as the most beauti- 
ful medieval construction. - 

.. German archaeology, which played a 
major part In exploring antiquities in 
the Middle past before the Second 
World War, has been reactivated by the 
Volkswagen Foundation. 

; Last year saw the establishment of a 
German Archaeological Institute local 
office in Damascus. The. : Institute's 
archaeologists are engaged in joint pro- 
jects with their Syrian colleagues, and 
the Tubingen exhibition has to some ex- 
tent been made possible through their 
good offices. I- . 

Their scientific work is also reflected 
in the 400-page catalogue that goes far 
beyond what 'one would normally ex- 
pect of such a publication (published 1 by 
Verlag Philipp von Zabem, DM25). 

The catalogue contains 350 photo-, 
graphs of most of the. object? on show 
(mostly in colour), Tfyis is augmented 
by extensive, descriptions and historic 
introductions to the nine eras the exhi- 
bition spans, 


The Becond part of the catalogue is 
meant as a supplement to the items on 
show and describes Syria as a meeting 
place of peoples and cultures. It pre- 
sents Syria's people and cities, its ties 
with Cyprus, Crete, Greece, Egypt and 
Mesopotamia, Its languages and scripts, 
its rites and myths and, finally, the fa- 
mous battle between Pharaoh Rameses 
II and bis Hlttite adversary near the city 
of QuBdesh in 1285 BC. This is the fust 
battle of the era to be reconstructed 
with reasonable accuracy. 

Since many of the archaeologists who 
contributed to the catalogue did field 
work in Syria, the book is a fine intro- 
duction to Syrian digs and the artefacts 
found over the past 120 years. 

There is, however, one reservation: 
the catalogue Ignores ties with the Old 
Testament and today's state of Israel. 

For political reasons, the catalogue 
mentions only Lebanon and Palestine 
to the south of Syria. 

The introduction by the director-ge- 
neral of Syrian antiquities and mu- 
seums states that our knowledge of old 
Syria is not based on Biblical myths and 
legends but on irrefutable archaeologi- 
cal documentation. 

Yet — and this applies particularly to 
the first mllienium BC — the historic 
source material provided by the Old 
Testament fills the vacuum in Syria's 
written documentation for that era. 

As part of antiquity's so-called fertile 
crescent that extended from the region 
between the Euphrates and the Tigris to 
Egypt, Syria was one of the areas where 
man first became settled. 

It was along the upper reaches of the 
Euphrates that hitherto nomadic tribes 
got together to form 
a village communi- 
ty as far back as the 
ninth millenium 
BC. The village of 
Murabit, which Is 
represented at the 
exhibition by some 
human-shaped cult 
figures, a stone cup 
and flint tools, con- 
tradicts the com- 
mon view that the 
neolithic revolution 
marked by the In- 
vention of farming 
— this took place 
otto thousand years 
later — led to com- 
munity settlement. 

One of the focal 
points of the exhi- 
bition is the era of 
the fourth and third 
millenia BC. 

Thanks to favoura- 
ble circumstances,, 
parts of (he Interior 
of a Sumerian tem- 
ple of. that time 
have , been preset 
ved, among them a 
decorative . edging 
in gold foil and co- 
loured stone bands 
made of rectangu- 
lar platelets. These 
items werq fouqd Stone figure, 26cm 
by Max Mallowan, . BC2460. 


Agatha Christie's husband, along a tri- 
butary of the Euphrates. 

The famous city of Mari on the right 
bank of the Euphrates River was the 
hub of a very powerful city-state that 
controlled far flung trade connections 
in the middle of the third millenium 
BC. From here, the exhibition shows a 
lion-headed eagle, a brooch with some 
writing on it and a statuette. The mate- 
rials used were lapis lazuli, oamelian, 
bitumen, copper, gold and solver — the 
whole making for unusually beautiful 
work attributed to local artisans. 

The third focal point is Ebla which 
was uncovered by Italian archaeologists 
in 1974 and caused a considerable stir 
in the press. 

Among the finds were the archives of 
the king with more than 13,000 clay 
tablets providing unique insights into 
living conditions in the region. 

There are also some ivory carvings 
dating back to the 9th century BC. This 
was used for some of the ornate furni- 
ture favoured by King Solomon, among 
others. 

Unfortunately, the catalogue fails to 
mention whether this stage of Oriental 
art (marked by the Use of ivory) is to be 
regarded as a bridge to its Occidental 
counterpart. 

It was at the beginning of the 8th cen- 
tury BC that Greek art, which had pre- 
viously been dominated by geometric 
patterns, began depicting figures under 
the influence of 6uch items. 

The Baden State Library in Karlsruhe 
ten years ago purchased some 40 pieces 
of ivoiy work that are so similar to the 
items shown as to suggest that they 
were not only made in the same wprk- 
ahop but by the samp artUan. . . . t . 

An ivory mirror frame found in a 
royal grave in Asperg and now owned 
by the Wflrttemberg State Museum in 
Stuttgart shows how popular such ob- 
jects were many generations later: the 
item was probably imported from nor- 
thern Syria. . Hartmut Binder 
(Stuttgarter Zeitiiug, 23 October 1982) 



75 years in | M6DICINE 

Egypt and Doctors, psychologists, ‘should learn 
still digging more about psychosomatic illnesses 9 


O ne of the oldest and cullui 

most important German "V siok P e0 P Ie are not phystcnl- 
tions in Egypt, the German Arch^Vlly sick. They have psychosomatic 
gical Institute, Cairo, has celebraittfk&uS’ wWch means that there are 
75th anniversary. Cdiologioal reasons for their illness. 

. flilli are not likely to help. Psyoho- 
The criebrations were marital b)P py h nee dod. But training In this 

^ of , treatment la inadequate among 

r Vtr ° ! ^V.^ and psychologists.^ delegates to 
oran School n Cairo's Old Cilj,Cf erence heard. 


extensive exhibition of photogr 
and the handing over of the rest 
Koran School in Cairo's Old City, 


by , memb A ! "°C aim of the conference, the 11th 
J . An,l< " ,l Hth German Psychotherapy Congress 
r"' and f he ? r0J!Ct "feck, was not to present new me- 
nanced with German funds. L fadings, but to help further edu- 

The Cairo branch of DAI is theitipon for doctors and clinical psychol- 


The Cairo branch of DAI is the 
oldest of the Institute’s 12 foreign 
ches. Only the Rome and Athens 
ches are older. 


ches. Only the Rome and Athens bed The congress, organised by Drs Gerd 
ches are older. J«en and Werner Koch and Profes- 

DAI Cairo was founder i n .isHanscari Leuner and Heinrich V6l- 

thrnnati . JSl""** lectures and seminars on 

through the merger of three 


that had been in existence for a d 
the Science Library of the “G 
House" in Thebes, the Office of 
Science Attach^ of the Imperial Eml 


(presented lectures and seminars on 
isle psychotherapy and analysis. 

The courses included autogenous 
doing, dream interpretation and fami- 
tberapy. 


sumii* U! me imperial muj# . f _ v/Mlcel Imnreaafvatv ex- 

«y (Ludwig Borchard) and ll» DA Wulor Val “ l • lmprB8,lvl,ly 
Borchard was appointed the lint hei , 

of the new DAI branch in Cairo. YV gC<f A|*f| j| ffl | 

Ever since its establishment, the Cif 
ro DAI has been affected by theprAW 4-mmn.*+4‘-—* 

cal ups and downs. Having beenckw IF© Si 011611! 

during World War I, it was not % 
opened until 1923. U was closed ip 

at the beginning of World War IL-fMIonal western medicine has 
suming its work in 195S/56. It wflidllcomo under fire for its attitude to- 
oially re-opened in 1957. ■ Jrijthe various types of ethnic medi- 

The severance of diplomatic raid!** «... ... mi 

between Bonn and Cairo in 1965 mcdiolno Is unable to fill a 

were resumed in 1972) had no elTedi® u ® ^health care but still blames 
the DAI. l*nt! whcn ^ey seek help from other 

^ ... :.j utcre,say8 Wuif Schlefonhflvcl. 

• . a dozen German .wjijJ^khlefenhOvel is a qualified doctor In 
gists are permanently employed | W «tem 8en8Ci He Is cmp i oyed by 

Cairo DAI, and there Bre "^jMax Planck Institute of Ethology 
Egyptian archaeologists i working « & hMds a work r dealing with 
Institute and at various digs. -IM medicines. 


plained psychoanalytical development 
and the various phases that underlie It: 
the infant initially lives in a firm union 
with the mother. The outside world and 
other persons (classed as objects) take 
on shape gradually as does his own 
consciousness (subject). 

Objects and subjects have with nega- 
tive and positive emotional emphases. 
Object-subject differentiation takes 
place in the sequence of the oral, anal, 
oedipal and genital phases. 

The oral phase lays the foundation 
for tenderness — one side of love. But 
receptiveness to tenderness is not res- 
tricted to the mouth (oral) but encom- 
passes the whole body. 

Attachment to the opposite sex 
parent occurs in the oedipal phase 
which is later supplanted by the genital 
phase as sexual maturing progresses. 

If the sequence is upset by illness, a 
man could find himself arrested in the 
oedipal phase. The result would be that 


Western attitudes to ethnic 
treatments criticised 


annual budget for fidiUio unfortunate confrontation bet- 


archaeologlcu! exploration wori, 
nnced with federal Ainds and donali 
lYom various German foundatii 
amounts to about DM500,000 a y^- 


bi Western medicine and the healers 
i disgraceful reflection on the medi- 
ipfofesslon," he told a meeting In Er- 


The overall budget of about DMliJj laid there Is a tide of interest in 


covers other expenditures, including 
stitute publications. 

DAI Cairo now works on ten pro, 
spanning 7,000 years of Egyptian 

«y- 

A special and relatively new I' 
point of, DAI activities in Egypt*?, 
restoration of Islamic historic $ 
ments in the heart of Cairo. Thb 
has been promoted by additional 
provided by trie federal govemme 
Yoikswagep Foundation and the 
title Research Association. 

As opposed to tum-oMhe-* 0 
archaeologists, who profited ff 0 ® 
sharing of finds — as was .customs 
that time — and who thus manage 
fill Burope's museums, the DAI ij 


treatments from Asia, Africa and 
^America. 

tople in the West are seeking help 
J for example, Amazon or Orinoco 
Jl medicines, from traditional In- 
J a, *d Chinese herbalists or Phllip- 
fj nature healers. 

^concentrated on outlining general 
FPlns rather than details of specific 
Mali. He said that over the years 
fj* specialists had built up know- 
about ethnic medicines by spend- 
among tribes and recording 
TOhlng on tape. 

^niefenhflvel said the most impor- 
that both patients and thera- 
J tost kie d treatments that would in 
J*tttern sense be regarded as ratio- 
Mon-magioal. 


Maiwaid was backed by Marburg fo- 
rensic medicine specialist Irmgard Oe- 
pen and Mannheim judge Wolf Wim- 
mer. 

Wimmer is the co-author of a book 
on modern occultism in which he ex- 
presses his intention of clearing the mo- 
rass. 

Protestant clergyman Ebermut Ru- 
dolph read a paper on his "Five Years 
Research Among German-Speaking 
Faith Healers". 

He had Interviewed more than 300 of 
these healers In Gormany and in Aus- 
tria, relating his experience in the book 
Die geheimnlsvollen Arzto (The Myste- 
rious Doctors). 

Publication of the book resulted in 
prosecution against him ail the healers 
who could be found. The healers weje 
accused of illegally practising medicine. 

But they were all acquitted. They had 
taken no money and had done nothing 
illegal. 

Christian Ullmann 
(SQddeulache Zeilung. 22 October 19S2) 


he might see women only as madonnas 
or whores. 

The madonna, modelled on the mo- 
ther, evokes tenderness only because 
the incest barrier prevents any further 
step. 

Sex in such cases is only possible 
with a soulless object in the form of 
bought sex. Anything else results in im- 
potence, l.e. a neurotic disorder that 
makes it impossible to react normally. 

Psychoanalysis and therapy must at- 
tempt to get to the roots of the disorder 
and the physical disability that might 
result from it. (Naturally, the whole 
thing is much more complicated than 
can be described here.) 

Psychoanalysis has been vastly ex- 
panded since Sigmund Freud, and few 
psychotherapists will now adhere to 
one school of thought only. 

Therapies therefore differ widely, the 
range being from the use of music to 
the psycho-drama. 

Other lecturers described selective 
aspects of the ego development; and 
the last two lectures dealt with die li- 
mits and dangers of therapy. (Drs. Ver- 
ena Kast and Johannes Wiltschko.) 

The psychiatrist has progressed from 
"a mere expert" to a "loving 
companion" of the patient en route to 
another life — a dangerous highwire act 
at times. 

Thore pot , only auch positive 
aspects at the congress as the commit- 
ted efforts of young doctors in a bid to 
achieve better medical care In a field 
the state health insurance does not pay 
for. 

The only lecture open to the public 
was delivered by the Catholic theolo- 
gian Professor Franz BOckle, Bonn, 
. who presented an ideologically biased 
picture of love relations that, was ot 
odds with all .other information provi- 
ded at. the congress. . 

Professor Bftckle saw salvation- only 
in Christian ties, describing sexual free- 
udom as a regression. 

•' Though the organisers tried to rectify 
the picture in a subsequent diacussioh, 
the general public gained a wrong Im- 
- pre8slon of the meritorious efforts On 
the part of the organisers and lecturers'. 

Hans-DletorHellmahn 
(Lflbecker Naohrlchwn, 10 October 1 982) 


ro considers its main function tob* jOjIy w j, en tk j s railed did they resort 
preservation of Egypt's heritai® if fl* mystical such as trying to drive 
Egypt itself. ■■ ; spirits. 

The DAI would like future fyjlmjii made it ' strings that so many 


high, dating from between, BC2845 end 
(Photo* Catalogue) 


to be sent to the, overcrowded 
Museum, where they would be fit 
basements, but to remain where 
are found in museums still to be 
This would give the viewer an o 
impression of the. digs and the rrn 
similar plan has been carried o , 

Greece and Italy. . . ■ ' 

. . ■ CariB. Budm 

(SQddeuUcho ZoJlung. 9 OctoW* 


DL 

r' - 


^erners were seeking exotic cures. 
J Philippine spirit healers, he said, 
F«ow being managed by the tourist 

jjttnch Maiwaid, president of the 
P^whrtteraberg Medical Associa- 
Ji^^eed sharply with Schiefenhfi- 
^aiwald recently said the trend to- 
•3 exotic i shamans was a 
^disgrace." 



More revealed 
about the 
role of plants 

O nly one-quarter of the 20,000 
known medicinal plants have bio- 
logically active ingredients: 500 of them 
are reasonably well researched. 

Doctors have been using these plants 
since the earliest beginnings of medi- 
cine. 

Pharmacologists have now rediscov- 
ered them — primarily prompted by 
hopes that some of their active agents 
could stimulate the body's immunologi- 
cal mechanisms. 

Professor Hildebert Wagner, director 
of the Institute for Pharmaceutical Bio- 
logy of Munich University, suggested at 
the Hamburg congress on "Interferon 
Medicine From the Herb Garden" that 
medicini plants could provide an alter- 
native and addition to chemotherapy. 

He gave two reasons for the inade- 
quate use of "immunological 
stimulators": The intricate system of the 
body's own defences and the substances 
that stimulate them have not been suffi- 
ciently researched and the number of 
dearly defined chemical substances 
available for this purpose has been very 
small. 

Most plant substances, he said, -were 
Inadequately analysed, mating it very 
difficult to arrive at a correct dosage. 
Moreover, little Is known about their 

sldo effects. 

First analyses of some of the plants 
have become available. 

Many medical preparation? that were 
widely used in folk medicine and whose 
active agents were sold in pharmacies 
had to be withdrawn from Ifio market 
when animal experimenta showed thqt 
they could cause cancer. . 

Other plant extracts that were ana- 
lysed clearly showed that they could be 
of therapeutic value. 

Wagner analysed above all a number 
of plants in iheecbinacoa family. 

. He was able to prove that fills origi- 
nally North American plant contains 
active agents in the form of polysaccha- 
ride. 

This has provided the chemical con- 
firmation of the plant's effectiveness 
previously known only through expe- 
rience. ^ 4 . 

The am# applies to the Siberian cchi- 
nococeu $ bush and ! the ; extract distilled 
from it. ' 

Professor Adolf Wacker, head of 
Fraqkfuit University's Institute fpr The- 
rapeutic^ Biochemistry, has established 
that liquid extracts of this plant retard 
the growth of influenza viruses -r- 
though only, if administered si* hours 
before contagion. 

The delegates to the congress stressed 
(hat what mattered now was to determ- 
ine the effective rhectianisnii of pldnt 
pubstahees and : evolve speciflo stan- 
dards for their therapeutic use'. , 

' Tt is seen as certain (hat some of these 
substances stimulate the body's defence 
mechanism ingeheril, though' ritit selec- 
tively. ‘ ’• 

Professor .Wagner ■ Spoke Of ; a 
H parimmunlty,*Mn other words, the in- 
itial reaction by thS body to Infection by 
viruses, bacteria, pollen, etc. ■: 

• -Ho suspects that this initial reaction 
stimulates the production of interferon, 
which has a regulating effect on the 
complicated immunolpgiqal.tystem.* 

. . Klaus Da/ffbor 

0th«ln]8chD Poot, 16 October 1982) 
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Youthful fear of nuclear 
war destruction 
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H alf the young people in Germany 
are afraid of being annihilated in 
nuclear war, according to a sociologist. 

Werner Fuchs told the annual meet- 
ing of Aktion Jugendschutz in Bftblin- 
gen that the only optimistic young peo- 
ple in the country are disco and soccer 
fane and. to a lesser extent, children of 
the. rich. : 

. 4 ktian Jugendschutz (AJS) is an or- 
ganisation designed to protect youth. 
About 1,000 delegates, mostly teachers, 
went to the meeting. 

The organisation is predominantly fi- 
nanced by the state youth authorities. It 
aims to prevent educational mistakes by 
'tiosely cooperating with parents and 
teachers.. 

Papers read' at the meeting and the 
subsequent discussions made it clear 
that there are no patent recipes to edu- 
cate young people “walking the tight- 
rope between fear and longing." 

- ‘Peter. Wlttemann, chairman of AJS, 
suggested' that helplessness, loss of 
meaning, anonymity and disorientation 
in -the face' of life's problems were 
spreading among the young. They, were 
trying to withdraw from the dilemma by 
resorting to drugs and similar crutches. 

• He pointed to Fear.es one of these 
■problems — a fear that is deep-rooted 
in some, cultivated as a fashionable fad 
by others and used as an excuse for la- 
ziness and lethargy by others. 

Fuchs, co-author od the Shell, study 
on Youth 1981, suggested that 
"fearfiilness" and “depression" were 
deep-rooted attributes of the young 
who, having been provided with equal 
opportunity within the educational sys- 
tem, found that this didn't help in their 
working lives. ' 

People who grew up with their 
parents' idea that they should 
“have' it better one day“ found that this 
was not possible. " 

They belong to fa generation that is 
Sowing into d society were all possible 
lifestyle*' -i- fanglhg from life on a farm 
to a pensioner's commune — are pre- 
sented lite a bill of ‘fare, making even 
the least bit of imaginativeness redun- 
dant. '■ ' • i; ,J 
. Fuchs concluded that the only opti- 
mistic young people are discotheque 
ind' soccer fans arid;' to Bomb extent, 

• thope whom their, parents have well en- 
dowed 'with riisterial goods. The rest, 
,whosb 'political affiliations frequently 
I tcrid towards the Greeris (environmen- 
tallsts,' a'nti-nukei), hrt pessimistic and 
fearful ■ .or at lirist they are more pre- 
pared than the" others to admit their 
fears. 

• "T? 1 ? spcioiqgfjt' suggested that it is a 
.posittye irijijt that many yoiing people 
; joip protest groups and are prepared to 
fight what they jhiiik is about to engulf 
.theip^Here, ^e^said. pessiqiism turns 
ipt^ pptim^ip vfhen, on the eve of foe 
holpc^^t, e^erybpdy'plfjqts a trep.' ' i 
“Away from fear to an education that ' 
teaches young people yvhat fear is" was 
the tenor of the paper read by social ' 
philqqop^er Rudolf zur L|ppe. , , , ; 

Fear, he -suggested, serves only to ■ 
i close one's eyes in the face of a threat, i 
.turning fear, itself into a threat because ; 
it paralyses; < • ; ■ t . ■ 

T6 be’ afraid of something Can stimu- 
late action against the cause of such 

•fear. ' ! v - • 


lat a jawbone found in a sandpit 
showed about evolution 


Lippe suggested that the very fact 
that many young people actively opp- 
ose the destruction of the environment 
is a source of hope and a sign that they 
have adopted Albert Schweitzer's re- 
spect for life. 

One place where much of all this can 
be learned is at school, all delegates 
agreed. 

The educational system, which, de- 
mands less and less knowledge and 
more and more performance (With the 
attendant stress), must get away from 
educating people to be conformists. 

Adults should acquire model func- 
tion by doing what they consider right 
rather than “what's done and what's not 
dope." 

It is necessary to rediscover the old 
educational principle to the effect that 
learning must stimulate interest and 
that the interest must remain even Once 
formal learning has stopped, thus mak- 
ing schools teach for life. 

But this would presuppose that our 
teachers overcome their own frequently 
deep-rooted depression. Only thus can 
education shift from its present passive 
to an active role with new thought im- 
pulses for the young; 

This should happen as soon as possi- 
ble for, as the theme of the' congress 
suggests, "Tomorrow Begins Today". 

Hansjdrg N. Schultz ■ 

^ 1S82) 
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Inside Bayreuth's new arte centre. 


(Photo; Herbert V( 


Bayreuth gets a DM7m arts 
centre for the young 


A DM 7m youth arts centre has been 
opened in Bayreuth. It will be open 
throughout the year, providing facilities 
for a wide variety of artistic activities in 
the broadest sense. 

The opening was marked by an inter- 
national exhibition of children's art. 
The centre will be available as a venue 
for the International Youth Festival. 

The Festival was founded in 1950 by 
Herbert Barth as a summer meeting of 
young people with musical interests. It 
has gained world-wide recognition and 
was the>ihsplration-behlnd the centre. 


German-Dutch relations all to 
pot over hashish sales 


A row has broken out across the" 
Germ an- Dutch border because of 
drug laws in the Netherlands. 

The council at Enschede, a town in 
the Netherlands close to the border, has 
decided to allow hashish to be sold at 
the local youth centre. 

This has caused anger in the German 
border towns of Gronau and Ahaus, Of- 
ficials say tho Dutch decision means 
that people from the two towns can ea- 
sily cross the border and buy hashish 
for themselves. 

Small quantities of hashish for perso- 
. nal use have been allowed under Dutch 
law since 1979. It is no longer regarded , 
there as a narcotic. 

Enschede council sayB the official 
sale of hashish is the only way of break- 
ing black market trade in it and pre- 
venting people from going on to hard 
drugs. 

Their idea is to provide information 
on drugs at the centre and keep young 
people away from (he hard stuff 
pushers. 

Hubert Behler, a Benior city official 
of Gronau, has threatened to discon- 
tinue cooperation with Enschede. 

“This sort of thing is not done among 
good neighbours" he says. “After all, 
it's only a short , walk from Gronau to* 
Enschede” 

In Ahaus, 25 kilometres from En- 
schede, City Councillor Dr Dirk Korte 
demanded that border controls be tight- 
ened drastically. , . ;i; 

When the Dutch ambassador to < 
Bonn, Dr. K. W. keinink, visited ' 
Ahaus, Mayor Josef Ikemann told him 


that Enschede's decision had put a se- 
vere strain on cooperation between tho 
tiro cities. 

At the North Rhine- Westphalia La- 
bour and Health Ministry, Adolf Hues- 
gen, the state’s drug commissioner, aler- 
ted Minister Friedhelm Farthmann who 
instantly got in touch with Bonn, asking 
the new Bohn Health Minister Heiner 
Geissler to speak to the Dutch. 

An agreement signed in provides for 
cooperation between the two countries 
in fighting drug abuse. 

Drug Commissioner Huesgen says 
the number of people going across the 
border to buy drugs has increased in the 
past two years. 

Clever pushers have established 
shopping facilities near the border to 
sell to Germany. 

He said this trafficking has been tole- 
rated only unofficially In Holland so 
far. 

, . The legalisation of the sale now un- 
dermines all our efforts to control drug 
traffic. Young people on this side of the 
border must be asking themselves if the 
. stuff is really as bad as it's made out to 
be. After all, a city council allows it to 
be sold. 

• “Though this applies primarily to the 
. border region, even such cities as Mttn- 
ster are only 60 kilometres from Ens- 
chede arid the Ruhr area is Only 100 ki- 
lometres away.” 

■The city of Ensohede has' given assu- 
rances that no t hashish will be sold to 
Germaris at the youth centre. 

' Horst Zimmermann 
- • ■ (Dec Tageupiejpl, 22 October 1982 ) 


Enormous financial and organisartj 
nal difficulties have had to be ovsrcoii 
since the first blueprints for the cenl( 
were drawn up 17 years ago. It is noi 
funded by Bonn, the state of Baw/ii 
the city of Bayreuth and private donort! 

The main audience hall has sealift 
for 460 and a technically up to-dat 
stage setup, and the aesthetically pits 
ing hexagonal shape is acoustical 
outstanding. ■ 

The facilities are suitable for theaijj 
concert, dance and cinema. ’ J 
■ Grouped around a central stain 
there are smaller rooms for rehears] 
discussions and artistic pursuits. 

It has a floor area of 2,000 square n 
tres. There is enough room for 
shops and laboratories providing M 
ties for practical work as well ascM 
sionandart. "3 

The programme for the first moiiln 
is varied. In music It will Inchidt'w 
rythlng ranging from clnssical ctrf 
music to jazz, rock, pop, disco and elej 
ironic music. . 

Amateur work will be guided by pis 
fessionals; for writers there will l*. 
language lab and the fine arts ard.il j 
amply provided for. • . j 

There will be courses on paotofljj 
photography and film-making. Aiwj 
activities will be provided with a.touj 
of reality through talent tests. j 

A mobile career counselling 
by the Labour Office has also found! 
niche in the centre. , i 

A pilot project promoted by the Bjl 
government will provide guest ph’l 

mances wiih audience partldipatiolj 
the Opera mobile, international ^ 
nari and similar events. The dmph* 
will be on the integratibn of Jprcl 
children. f . 

The children's art exhibition, pr$ 
ed in Norway, has 1,500 pictures pau 
ed in all styles and techniques. This, 
enhanced by sculptures, masb 
dolls from 67 countries ranging “ 
Tibet to Colombia. , 

For 72-year-old Herbert Barth, tM 
itiafor of it all, the Youth Ceritre m 
the fulfilment of his life’s work/ . 

He sees it : as a meeting 
school of tolerance, a bastion 
estrangement between the gendw® 
Unesco’s Jack Bornoff: “Where 1 
in the world is there such' a Srjr 
microcosm for youth work as here 

Bayrtiith?- , : MtxSd**** 

(NQmberger Nachriohlen, 16 OctoW 1 


rtty-fiye years ago, on 21 October | 
97 , a prehistoric human jawbone ■ 
sad In a sandpit in Mauer, a vil- 
er Heidelberg. 

jfelberg man was declared tho 
itoown in Europe at the time. He 
i No later finds have been shown 
sider. 

(village now uses the jawbone sb 
A t attraction and the anniversary 
i Illustrious prehistoric resident Is 
celebrated accordingly, 
jou drive upstream from Heidel- 
iwig the Neckar lined with tree- 
fit and Into the fertile Kraichgau 
jyi Sde, you will see Heidelberg 
a the nameplate of the village, 
i village was not around In those 
of course. The jawbone Is now 
i be between 500,000 and 600,000 
tid. 

village, wooden signposts with 
hi on them point the way to the 
ni found 75 years ago. 
uMgnposta may point the way, 
% they have not been taken 
i by souvenir-hunters or demol- 
Iby hooligans. 

nare postcards of the jawbone, 
fe features prominently on car 
3 wfilocal authority circulars. 

Sar finds were made in Tautavel 
ikrn France a few years ago. The 
i of Mauer twinned his village 
toitavel, a Pyrenean village with 
brio cave finds. 

tal visits are arranged, and a 
tfon from Tautavel was in Mauer 
It anniversary celebrations. The 
J cavemen were around about 
^ years later than Heidelberg 

jjUage held an anniversary event 
■fecal gymnasium, attended by a 
Wife of honour, with a gigantlo 
■•on a backdrop behind the ros- 

■e was a special anniversary ad- 
Wlowed by Cole Porter music, 
one hopes would have been to 
man's liking. 

■7400 of the 3,200 villagers flti- 
1 «ll, showing that community 
® Nns high even though Mauer 
Esore of a dormitory suburb of 
Hum a separate farming vil- 

■omen had evdn baked special 
fe be eaten with tho freshly 
e apple Juice and wine that was 

jMress, by Heidelberg geologist 
^Kraatz, dealt with recent re- 
Kadlngi in connection with the 

^ Jawbone. 

J'WouId naturally like to use its 
fe lime to attract visitors. There 
* iteady stream of geologists 
, with hammers and picks. 
iJhas slowed down to a trickle 
iU^pIt is no longer in use. It 
f nearly 20 years ago, and 
-Walls of sand beneath Which 
^«an‘. jawbone was found at 
toatree; have now been do* 

EM 1 00 longer the slightest hope 
ptog aUeist ihe bonee of a pre- 


historic animal dating back to the days 
of Heidelberg man either. There is now 
a football pitch on the site. 

A monument was erected on the site 
that for decades stood out against the 
background of sand and gravel. It too 
has disappeared. 

Two memorials, erected in 1967 and 
1977, still stand, but they are some dis- 
tance away from the spot where the find 
was made. 

There is even a housing estate on part 
of the area where prehistoric finds came 
to light. 

Building land has a market value of 
up to DM300 per square metre. The 
price may arguably Include an extra 
percentage for the privilege of historic 
notoriety. 

Visitors to the village to pay their re- 
spects to the jawbone will soon find 
more to see than a soccer pitch, expen- 
sive houses and monuments. 

On anniversary day a small museum 
was opened. It features a plaster cast of 
the Jawbone and of human finds from 
Tautavel, plus original bones of animals 
that were around in the days of prehis- 
toric man. 

These bones were found in the sand- 
pit. They include a mastodon's skull, 
complete with tiraks, and are a mere 
fraction of the 5,000 finds unearthed 
over more than a century. 

They are normally housed In Heidel- 
berg, where Dr Kra&tz of the university 
geology department is in charge of 
them. He also has the key of the safe in 
which the original jawbone is kept. 

The collection of fossils is a memento 
of the River Neckar, which now flows a 
few miles away but half a million yean 
ago passed right through what is now 
the village. 

By the banks of the prehistoric river 
rhinos grazed in the woods and mea- 
dows. Higher up, herds of elephants 
and blsons moved around. 

There were also lions and sabre- 
toothed tigers, panthers and hyenas. 
The carcases of prey and animals that 
died on the banka of the Neckar were 
washed into the river. 

They disintegrated. The river pushed 
them to and fro, together with sand and 
gravel, until they came to rest in sand- 
banks and sldearms. 

In much the same way the remains of 
Heidelberg man, of whom only the jaw- 
bone has been found, came to rest in 
the river sand. 

He must have lived nearby and have 
died there, because the Jawbone shows 
no signs of having been rolled around 
in shifting sand. 

He and his tribe were small, about 4ft 
3in, Were they hunters or hunted in 


their surroundings? 

We are not yet sure. 

Probably both. An- 
alysis of scratches 
on the teeth indica- 
te that people in 
those days lived 
mainly on a diet of 

plants and small 

animals. But they And he's never been 
did eat large an- th9 camera, 
imals too, although views differ on whe- 
ther they hunted their own game or 
stole It from lions and tigers. 

Animal bone finds Include a number 
of splinters attributable to the bones be- 
ing smashed with a big stone to scratch 
out the marrow, which will have been a 
prehistoric delicacy. 

In the 19th century the sandpit 
yielded several thousand finds testify- 
ing ‘to exotio prehistoric fauna, They 
were often traded by workmen for a 
beer or a cigar. 

At the turn of the centuty increasing 
interest was shown in the sandpit by a 
Heidelberg geologist, Dr Otto Schoo- 
tensack. 1 

Those were the days when Darwin's 
evolutionary theories caused controver- 
sy because many felt the Idea of man 
being the descendant of an ape was in- 
tolerable and impossible. 

But Darwin's theory had just been 
triumphantly vindicated by a German 
zoologist, Ernst Haeckel, who forecast 
that a missing link would be discovered 
in South-East Asia. 

In 1891 Dutch anthropologist Eugene 
Dubois discovered remains of an ape- 
man in Java, Pithecanthropus erectus. 
The animal world of prehistoric Java 
was much the same as It had been in the 
Heidelberg Bandplt, Dr Schoetensack 
mused. 

Might there not be remains of man's 
ape-like predecessors in Central Europe 
too, he wondered, and he spent more 
and more time in the village. 

He carefully instructed workmen who 
shovelled the sand. They were Used to 
finding animals bones, so be showed 
them the difference between a monkey’s 
teeth and human teeth, for Instance. 

He told them might succeed in 
unearthing the very archetype of prehis- 
toric man, and on 21 October 1907 he 
received a telegram saying a human: 
jawbone had been found. . ■ 

He was down at the sandpit the very 
next morning, having travelled out to 
the village for 20 pfennigs by third-class 
rail, to take delivery of the fossil. 

A workman, Daniel Hartmann, had 
struck the piece, of bone with his spade. 

It broke In two but was otherwise safe , 
and sound. 

' Hartmann Immediately realised what 


Fence sitting 

Continued from page 11 

that consistently typifiea ihtra-Oennan 
encounters. ■ , !• 

But they succeed only by showing an 
odd and purportedly critical political 
indifference, evenly blaming both sides. 

, Kabo's failure, his determination, his 
all-or-nothing outlook and bis refusal to 
come to terms vtoh the facts deliberate- 
ly open tita sore of divided Germany.' 


on the Wall 

• How long will the man .on the IValli 
manage to keep his balance? " 

In arduously seeking to avoid one- 
sjdedness Hauff and Schneider, have 
a hard time with the division of Germa- 
ny, yet they still make life too easy for 
themselves, so complicated axe circums- 
tances In Germany. 

KarJ-Ludwfg Bander 

(FruUUrt«r A1 I|«isIm Zdiuoi 
Or DautachJsod, 16 October 1913) 


to the dentlatl Heidelberg men smile* for 

(Photo: Die Welt) 
he had found and told people at the vil- 
lage pub that evening he had found 
Adam. 

No-one knows whether he was rewar- 
ded, but he was certainly a local celebri- 
ty and lived to a ripe old age. In 1948, 
at 93, he was made a freeman of the vll- 
lage. 

He died In 1952 and the village had 
Inscribed on his headstone: “To the 
man who discovered Homo heldel- 
bergensis.“ A village street also bears 
his name, 

Sohoetensack dubbed the find Homo 
heidelbergensis because he was con- 
vinced the jawbone was that of a genui- 
ne human being, whereas the Javanese 
find was an ape-man. 

He must certainly have lived in a 
paradise-like warm age of life on earth, 
the tertiary period, and to this extent 
will truly have been an Adam in a Hei- 
delberg paradise. ‘ 

The Jawbone definitely lent powerful 
support to Darwin’s theory of evolu- 
tion. It also made scientists realise there 
must have been primitive human life in 
Europe too. 


Reigned supreme 


Interpretations of the find, which was 
to prove the only one of its kind in the 
sandpit, have repeatedly been doubted 
and Improved on. 

But we now know for sure that Hei- 
delberg man did not live In the warm 
paradise of the tertiary period. He dates 
baok to a warm period between two ear- 
ly ice ages. 

We also know that he belonged to the 
same category of mankind as pithe- 
canthropus, Dr Dubois* Javan ape-man, 
a category regarded as having been a 
.member of the human species. 

. He Is termed homo erectus, whereas 
man as we know the species is known 
as homo sapiens. 

1 Homo erectus was. short with! a big 
skull and a big but ohlnless jawbone, 
square eyes and a brain roughly a third 
smaller than present-day man'i. 

; In his day he reigned supreme In the 
entire Old World. Traces have been 
•found in China, 8outh Asia, East Africa 
‘and Europe. 

: The Heidelberg jawbone has only re- 
cently been shown, to belong to the. 
same stage of development as all other 
. members of the homo erectus category. 

It : fitted the skull ; of homo erectus 
about 1.2 million yean old found in 01- 
, duway gorge in EaSt Africa. ' 

Homo erectus eventually developed 
Into homo sapiens; or so scientists like 
to feel, although the link has not been, 
established with absolute certainty. 

; Herald Stelnert 
. (FraakAirtsr AII|«um1m Zstonu 
. far DratssUasd, 21 October 1913) 



